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AY IN REVIEW 
(\ THE MARCH OF PROGRESS AND REFORM 


Written by WILBUR F. CRAFTS 
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Superintendent of National Bureau of Reforms, Washington, D.C. 


HE greatest news 
of the month, in- 
deed, of many 
months, is Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s 
order putting 
29,399 positions 
under Civil Ser- 
vice reform rules. 
In this act of 
statesmanship he 

has brought forth the shining cap stone of 
this reform, for only 775 of the classified 
positions remain in the excepted list, these 
being chiefly cashiers and other confidential 
employes, and Indians engaged in minor 
services. There is much to be done in ex- 
tending this reform in State and municipal 
politics, but in the national field Cabinet 
and Congress have practically completed 
the machinery, whose administration, how- 
ever, will call for . “eternal vigilance 

There is even danger of reactionary legisla- 

tion for which politicians are seeking to 

prepare the way by the unjust charge that 
the Democrats, having captured “the spoils” 
of office, have secured this order, in antici- 
pation of defeat, as a security against re- 
moval by “the victors” of next autumn. 





The fact is, as we are assured by acquaint- 
ances in several departments, witnesses 
who cannot be suspected of prejudice in 
favor of the President, a large majority of 
the government employes are still Republi- 
eans. Even in the Pension Building, where 
Mr. Tanner made a “clean sweep,” which 
would have afforded grounds for restoring 
many who were then dismissed without 
cause, there are today four times as many 
Republicans as Democrats. Let the people, 
especially those who, like the writer, are 
not of the President’s political faith, award 
him just praise for this act of statesman- 
ship, which towers above the “peanut poli- 
tics” of the season as the Washington mon- 
ument towers above the malarial flats be- 
side it. 

The President should also be sustained 
by the people in his veto of the scandalous 
River and Harbor bill, and in his strong 
utterance in favor of an international Court 
of Arbitration, which last was made in re- 
ply to the committee which presented to 
him the action of last month’s peace con- 
ference. His declaration for arbitration, is 
in pleasing contrast to the martial roar of 
Congress in this time of profound peace, 
quarrelling whether there shall be two or 
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four new war ships—Senator Gorman ably 
leading the fight for the reduction—and 
appropriating more money for military ex- 
penditures than in any year since our civil 
war. The President, indeed, had the war 
fever for a few days, when he threatened 
Great Britain with battle in case an investi- 
gation, not then made, should eal) for it, 
and the Secretaries of the Navy and of War 
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is of more than local interest because it im- 
plies, as the conference and correspondence 
of Postmaster General Wilson with The Re- 
form Bureau shows, the deliberate adop- 
tion of the local option principle under 
Wanamaker 
Let Endeavorers 


Postmaster General 
closed thirty postoffices. 


which 


everywhere at once enlist the co-operation 
of pastors, of Epworth Leagues, and of the 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


are, in some measure, on the part of the ad- 


ministration, abetting the movement for 
war ships, coast defenses and military 


training in the schools. But Secretary Ol- 
ney is to be credited with successful man- 
agement of the Competitor incident, which 
strained our relations with Spain. Some 
Americans, captured on a steamer carrying 
arms to the Cuban insurgents, were sen- 
tenced to be shot, but on the request of our 
State Department, the execution of the 
sentence was delayed for full investigation 
and fair trial. 

Seeretary Carlisle has earned the grati- 
tude of friends of temperance and friends of 
the Indian, alike, by his recent order that 
the revenue cutters of the Behring Sea pa- 
trol shall carry no liquors whatever. This 
is a tasty bit of national prohibition. 

The Cabinet has still further helped re- 
form during this month by the action of 
the Postoffice Department closing the local 
postoffice in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., on the Sab- 
bath, in response to a petition originated 


by the local Endeavorers and_ presented 
through The Reform Bureau. The act‘on 


SENATOR A. P. GORMAN. 

W. C. T. U. and secure voted endorsements 
of churches and societies and personal sig- 
natures sufficient to show that closing is 
desired by a majority of the adult residents, 
and bring the petitions as trophies to the 
Washington convention in July, to be then 
presented to the Department. We suggest 
the following, or a similar form of petition: 
To the Honorable the Postmaster General: 

The undersigned societies and individuals 
earnestly petition you to suspend all Sun- 
day work in connection with the local post- 
office of ————-——-, in consideration of the 
rights of conscience and the right to rest of 
Government employes and the public. 

Endorsed by vote by the following organi- 
zations at regularly called meetings: 


—, whose membership is 


(Attest:) ——m———, Secy. 1896. 
Individual Signatures of Others. 
Name. Occupation. 


None under 16 to sign. 
Use Mr. Mrs. or Miss. 





















REFORMS IN CONGRESS. 

Turning from the doings of the Cabinet to 
Congress, we note as closely allied to the 
matter last stated, that the Blair Sunday 
Rest Bill, for which petitions of church 
courts and labor organizations and individ- 
uals representing a membership of eleven 
and a constituency, including 
their families, of more than half the nation, 


millions 
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the age of protection for girls in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which has received the 
same endorsement, may also pass if popu- 
larly supported by the friends of purity 
everywhere, though probably with its ap- 
plication to the Territories eliminated. 

The divorce law . for the Territories, how- 
ever, has become a law, by having received 


the signature of the President on May 235. 





POSTMASTER-GENERAL W. L. WILSON. 


were presented to a former Congress, under 
the leadership of Mrs. J. C. Bateham, of the 
W. C. T. U. Sabbath Observance Depart- 
and the writer, has been re-intro- 
duced, at the instance of the latter, by Sen- 
ator Kyle, and the petitions 
transferred from the Senate archives to the 


ment, 


have been 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 
Official petitions of the international con- 
ventions of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Knights of Labor, the var- 
ious Presbyterian Assemblies and other na- 
tional] church conferences and a favorable 
letter from Cardinal Gibbons are included 
in this transfer, which will need to be sup- 
plemented by new petitions and especially 
by letters to, and personal interviews: with 
Senators and Congressmen, for which last 
their return to their homes for the summer 
affords opportunity. , 

The Sabbath law for the national Capitol 
has since our last writing been approved by 
the Commissioners of the District of Col- 
umbia, which, with fair support by the 
people, insures the passage in next winter’s 
session of Congress, when the law to raise 





Hon. FRED’K H. GILLETT. 


He sent the pen to The Reform Bureau as 
the originator of the bill, though Hon. F. H. 
Gillett, M. C., by whom it was introduced, 
and whose name it bears, is of 
management of 


worthy 
greater credit for his wise 
the measure. 

He is also expecting to report some pro- 
gress before this session the 
other yet more important bill that he in- 
troduced for the Bureau “to prevent the 
nullification of State anti-gambling laws by 
applying to interstate gambling by tele- 
graph the penalties already provided for 


” 


closes, on 


such gambling by mail and express.” This 
the important 
moral measure before Congress, but the 


is unquestionably most 
churches, the church press and the church 


courts have given it no support worth 
mentioning. 

So far as press reports show, the only 
the 
Methodist General Conference spoke, were 
two matters of far less importance than the 


gambling bill. 


questions before Congress on which 


One of these was sectarian 
appropriations, about which the only pend- 
ing question is whether they shall be cut 
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off short as the House has a second time in- 
sisted by vote of 154 to 22, or gradually in 
two years, as the Senate prefers. The 
other was the sale of liquors in government 
buildings, which but slightly affects the 
quantity, and the consequences and, from 
the standpoint of sentiment, while the gov- 
ernment stands by its agent, as senior 
partner in every distillery, would be only 





Hon. ExvivaAH A. MORSE. 


straining out a gnat while swallowing a 


camel. 
Hon. Elijah A. Morse, M, C., one of the 
very few outspoken advocates of temper- 


ance in Congress, has favorably reported 
three bills in behalf of two committees; 
one to abolish the sale of liquors in the 
Capitol by law, as it is already ineffectually 
forbidden by rule; another to amend the 
very mild license law of the Capitol by such 
changes as will make its provisions more 
enforcible; a third, the liquor investigation 
bill, which last the Senate, having previous- 
ly passed seven times, only to have it 
strangled in the House committee, has now 
rejected, just when, for the first time, the 
House committee is favorable. The ground 
of this action by the Senate is that the in- 
vestigations now being made by the Labor 
Bureau and Seth Low committee, are suffi- 
cient. 

Senator Dubois has carried through the 
Senate a measure similar to one introduced 
in the last Congress, but withdrawn in 
terror of the brewers, to put a tax of about 
one-fifth of a cent per glass on beer, and so 


raise twenty-five millions of needed reve- 
nue. Senators Vilas and Sherman and AI- 
drich led the opposition, the two first 
named eulogizing beer as a wholesome 
drink. The writer is opposed to all liquor 
taxes as both “blood money” and “hush 
money,” but from the standpoint of those 
who consent to it, which includes the whole 
of Congress, Senator Dubois’ proposal is the 
most feasible proposition made in this Con- 
gress for replacing the revenue lost by the 
Supreme Court decision against the in- 
come tax. Not even beer drinkers would 
feel such a tax, as the price per glass could 
not be raised from a nickel on such a plea, 
and so the whole tax would come from li- 
quor dealers. From the standpoint of 
license parties there can be only two rea- 
sons for defeating the measure in the 
House; one the fear of the liquor dealers; 
the other, the fear that a McKinley tariff 
will become unnecessary. This last fear 
may be increased by the convention, to be 
held in Detroit before this is read, in which 
numerous boards of trade will seek to 
break up the football game the parties are 
having with tariff and business, by putting 
the whole matter of “protecting” com- 
merce in the hands of a non-partisan com- 
mission and a cabinet Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Returning to the temperance and revenue 
questions, there seems to be a probability 
that both houses will agree to repeal the 
rebate on alcohol used in the “arts,” by 
which the makers of alcoholic “medicines” 
have hoped to increase their own revenues, 
while decreasing those of government. 

There has been yet another action on the 
liquor question, the passage by the House 
of a bill to allow the bottling of liquors in 
government bonded warehouses, whose 
avowed purpose is to make the govern- 
ment seem to guarantee the “purity” of 
the liquors thus bottled. When the last 
Congress gave the distillers forty millions 
of rebated revenue by extending the bonded 
period from four to eight years, it was ar- 
gued that it took eight years for whisky to 
fully ripen, to throw off the fusil oil and 
other harmful elements. Now that the ar- 
gument is no longer needed, Congress is 
assured by the successor of Breckenridge, 
who stands for liquors, as his predecessor 
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did for lust, that whisky fully ripens in 
three years, and may then be bottled with 
propriety. As eminent Senators, in the 
other case cited, declared beer not only 
harmless, but useful, so eminent Congress- 
men, in this case, gave out the equally stale 
error that it was only the adulterations of 
whisky that made it injurious. It is not 
the adulterations that intoxicate 





Hon. CuHas. LYMAN. 


That the liquor question is not merely a 
“State question,” was shown a_ seventh 
time in this one month in the battle of the 
two Houses of Congress on the question 
whether bars and billiards should each 
stand on their own merits or demerits in 
separated rooms, or the latter should be al- 
lowed to be the ante room and attraction to 
the former. The “Upper House” cham- 
pioned tle liquor side cf the case. 

With the Senate in this fight stood Mr. 
Babcock, the unworthy chairman of the 
House District Committee, who has shown 
hostility to the moral interests of the Dis- 
trict not only in standing with the liquor 
dealers in this case, but also in others, by 
siding with the gamblers and Sabbath- 
breakers. Christian voters of Wisconsin, 
should mark him as a candidate for “in- 
nocuous dessuetude.” 


MORALS SECOND TO MONEY IN CONGRESS. 


Observation of Congress at close range for 
a whole session, makes one composite pho- 
tograph on the writer’s mind, namely, that 


“the public health and the public morals,” 
declared by the Supreme Court and the 
Republican platform to be “the first con- 
cern” of good government, are in reality 
the last concern of Congress. Even the 
Christian Congressman is first and chiefly 
the financial agent and collecting attorney 
of his district, and devotes what time and 
strength he has left, after caring for his 
private practice and his State politics, most- 
ly ta getting the largest possible share of 
the offices and appropriations for his con- 
stituents. He tramps the rounds of the 
Departments to this end, and trades votes 
with his fellow-Congressmen. He will vote 
a river and harbor bill full of misappropri- 
ations to purely local interests, if his dis- 
trict can have a share. In response to a 
word of condolence which I had spoken to a 
Christian Congressman recently defeated, 
he exclaimed: “The more you do for your 
people, the less grateful they are. I have 
on my book the record of seventy private 
pension bills put through for constituents.” 
All these were additional to those 
covered by regular pension laws. You ask 
a Christian Congressman or Senator to help 
kill a gambling law perilously near its pas- 
sage, and the chances are he will plead that 
he is too busy with financial work for his 
district or his committee, to take it up. 
Money has the right of way, and moral 
measures must forever be kept waiting on 
side tracks. 

3ut we go a step back and find that in all 
this the Congressman is a true “Repre- 
sentative” of his people, at least of those 
who take the trouble to represent their 
views to him. Said an ex-Congressman 
from Pennslyvania to me recently: “Dur- 
ing my two years in Congress, I did not re- 
ceive a dozen letters about any large mat- 
ter, whether patriotic or moral. My letters 
were all applications for offices, relief, doc- 
uments and seeds.” 

Going deeper yet, we find that, as a rule, 
social reforms are mere incidentals with 
preachers, as with politicians. But few 
preachers count it as much their duty to 
unite in battling against drink and impur- 
ity and gambling, or even Sabbath-break- 
ing, as to hold prayer meetings and take 
missionary collections. 
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In illustration of which, I hope I may be 
pardoned for citing, out of an aching heart, 
the fact that The Reform Bureau, with six 
legislative victories won in six months, be- 
sides other victories achieved by lectures, 
literature and letters, has not received one- 
fourth enough financial support for the 
proper conduct of its modest and economi- 
eal plan of work, in the last month, for in- 
stance, only one hundred and nine dollars, 
and that, too, when its incorporation, since 
our last meeting, puts it in condition to use 
funds more efficiently than ever with the 
following eminent trustees to administer 
bequests and other gifts: 

President and Auditor—Hon. Chas. Ly- 
man, ex-Commissioner of Civil Service. 

Secretary—Rev. F. D. Powers, D. D., Pas- 
tor Vermont Ave. Christian Church. 

Superintendent—Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, 
PhD. 
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Hon. John Eaton, ex-Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation. 

Rev. J. G. 
S. Senate, 

Co]. T. H. Anderson, ex-Minister to Bo- 
livia. 


Butler, D. D., ex-Chaplain U. 


Gen. E. Whittlesey, Secretary Board of 
Indian Commissioners. 

Rey. I. W. Canter, D. D., Pastor of Mount 
Vernon Place (Southern) Methodist 
Church. 

Rev. B. L. Whitman, D. D., President Col- 
umbian University. 

Rev. Hugh Johnston, D. D., Pastor Metro- 
politan M. E. Church. 

I close this letter on Decoration Day, 
which is fast going the way of Independence 
Day, to mere sport and dissipation. It 
should be given to serious consideration of 
battles past and the Present’s “peaceful war 
for God, and home, and native land.” 
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The latest thing in storms. —Chicago Times-Herald. 
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WHO IS PERMANENTLY HURT. 


By BOOKER T, WASHINGTON. 





BooKER T. WASHINGTON. 


HE United States Supreme Court has 
recently handed down a decision de- 
claring the separate coach law, or 

What 

Simply that the separa- 


“Jim Crow” car law constitutional. 
does this mean? 
tion of colored and 


now practiced in certain Southern States, 


white passengers as 
is lawful and constitutional. 

This separation may be good law, but it 
is not good common sense. The difference 
for 
Su- 


matter 
which nature is responsible. If the 
preme Court can say that it is lawful to 


in the color of the skin is a 


compe] all persons with black skins to ride 
in one ear, and all with white skins to ride 
in another, why may it not say that it is 
lawful to put all yellow people in one car 
and all white people, whose skin is sun 


burnt, in another Nature has given 


“ar. 





both their color; or why cannot the courts 
go further and decide that all men with 
bald heads must ride in one car and all with 
red hair still in another. Nature is respon- 
sible for all these conditions. 

3ut the colored people do not complain 
so much of the separation, as of the fact 
that the accommodations, with almost no 
exceptions, are not equal, still the same 
price is charged the colored passengers as 
is charged the white people. 

Now the point of all this article is not to 
make a complaint against the white man or 
the “Jim Crow Car” law, but it is simply to 
say that such an unjust law injures the 
white man, and inconveniences the negro. 
No race can wrong another race simply be- 
cause it has the power to do so, without be- 
ing permanently injured in morals, and its 
ideas of justice. The negro can endure the 
temporary inconvenience, but the injury to 
It is the one 
who inflicts the wrong that is hurt, rather 


the white man is permanent. 


than the one on whom the wrong is inflict- 
ed. It is for the white man to save him- 
self from this degradation that I plead. 

If a white man steals a negro’s ballot, it 
is the white man who is permanently in- 
jured. Physical death comes to the negro 
death of the 


soul—comes to the white man who perpe- 


lynched—death of the morals 


trates the lynching. 


D3 ¢ tn Tt ; 
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MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


By CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 





CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 


N my last editorial I called attention to 
the decrease in the number of child- 
ren and youth employed in the manu- 

facturing and mechanical industries of this 
country. The number had declined from 
181,921, in 1880; to 119,905, in 1890. The 
question has been asked relative to the pro- 
portion of men, women and children em- 
ployed, and if the number of children is de- 
creasing, who are taking their places? 
This cannot be answered positively, but it 
can very well be answered inferentially. In 
1870, the whole number of persons—men, 
women and children—employed in the man- 
ufacturing and mechanical industries of the 
country, was 2,053,996. Of this number, 
78.66 per cent were men and young persons 
(males,) and 15.76 per cent women and 
young persons (females,) while 5.58 per 
cent of the whole were children of both 
sexes. In 1880 the whole number of per- 
sons engaged in manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries had increased to 2,700,- 
732, the males constituting 74.48 per cent, a 
decrease from 1880 in percentage, while the 
females had increased to 18.97 per cent, and 
the children to 6.55 per cent. In 1890 we 
find that the whole number had grown to 
4,476,884, the males constituting 80.40 per 
cent, or an increased proportion of the 
whole over the proportion of 1890, while 
the percentage of females dropped to 16.92, 
the proportion being much less than what 


it was in 1880, but not quite back to what it 
was in 1870, the children being but 2.68 per 
cent of the whole number. Here we have 
the problem: The males had increased in 
proportion, the females had decreased, and 
the children had very greatly decreased. 
The places of the children, as they went out 
of the manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries have, therefore, more largely been 
taken by males over the restricted age, 
rather than by females. Probably boys 
over 14, rather than girls, have taken the 
that age. 
These figures show conclusively that the 
popular idea that women are taking the 
places of men in manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, is not borne out. As a 
matter of interest it may be stated that, 
taking the whole number of persons in the 
country 10 years of age and over, 7.28 per 
cent were employed in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries in 1870, while 7.35 
per cent were so employed in 1880, and 9.44 
per cent in 1890; in other words, the pro- 
portion of the whole number of persons in 
the country 10 years of age and over, em- 
ployed in the manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries of the country, constantly 
increases. The laws of the country have 
not yet restricted the employment of any 
but children, except in a few instances. 
They restrict the employment of women in 
certain industries so far as the time em- 
ployed is concerned, and in some states re- 
strictions have been made relative to mer- 
cantile pursuits but more generally the 
laws relating to persons over 14 years as a 
general age, relate to the conditions under 
which they must or cannot be employed. 
Legislators have been sensitive about mak- 
ing regulations for adult employes; but 
when looking to children the percentages 
and the figures stated in this and the edit- 
orial on child labor show the effects of legis- 
lation. 


places of the children under 


Having now given the proportions 
of each, so that our readers may have the 
facts in a general way before them, it will 
be in order later on to state some of the 
provisions of law which affect different 
classes or grades of employes. 
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SOCIAL REFORM vs. WAR. 


By RICHARD T. ELY. 





RICHARD T. ELY. 


\, NE of the pleasant recollections of my 
( ) student life in the aucient university 
of Heidelberg, is the benevolent face 
of the distinguished professor of Political 
Science, Bluntschli. Bluntschli was a typ- 
ical German professor of the best type; 
open, sincere, sufficiently serious, yet jo- 
vial. One general impression left on my 
mind by his lectures is a warm humanitar- 
ianism. But also characteristic of the man 
is the enjoyment with which he listened to 
one of Mark Twain’s humorous speeches at 
a banquet given by the American students 
in Heidelberg. The intensely amusing 
speech was partly in German, which, how- 
ever, Mark Twain did not find sufficiently 
“copious” for his purposes, so he was 
obliged to help himself out at semi-frequent 
intervals, with Many of my 
readers will remember the speech which is 
printed in Mark Twain’s “Tramp Abroad” 
as it was actually delivered. Quite as en- 
joyable as the speech itself is my recollec- 
tion of Bluntschli’s almost childlike merri- 
ment. 


English. 


Sut all this is somewhat apart from my 
article which has to do with social reform 
as a substitute for war. Bluntschli, as 
might be expected, was an ardent champion 
of international peace, and proposed courts 
of arbitration. One design of his book on 
international law was the promotion of the 
peace of nations. It must have been in 


some respects a hard blow when the grim 
old soldier, Count Von Moltke, wrote to 
him: “Your proposals are but a dream, and 
at that not a beautiful dream.” 

To those who feel keenly the importance 
of peace, who look upon the establishment 
of international peace as one of the greatest 
questions which could engage the atten- 
tion of humanity, it is surprising to find 
good men, and even humane men, occasion- 
ally advocates of war as a kind of neces- 
evil. 


sary Probably among the German 


economists there is no one who is more hu- 


manitarian in his views than the distin- 
guished Professor Dr. Adolph Wagner. 


Among my recollections of my last visit to 
Germany, is an evening with Professor 
Wagner at the “Zoological Garden” in Ber- 
lin. In the course of our conversation we 
touched upon the subject of war, and he ex- 
pressed himself strongly upon the benefi- 
cent effects of war. Of course, he did not 
mean that war was an ideal, but that to 
men constituted like ourselves, it was, when 
not too frequent, socially beneficial. Even 
the English economist, John Stuart Mill, 
sensitively alive as he was to all human 
misery, and keenly as he was opposed to 
war, felt obliged to say, nevertheless, that 
heretofore war had been the chief school of 
the social virtues. It was war, he thought, 
rather than business, which had drawn men 
together, had promoted the growth of soci- 
ety, and had cultivated a high type of pat- 
riotism. 

The considerations advanced in favor of 
war should receive careful attention and the 
evils of long continued 
peace ought not to be overlooked by those 
who, like nearly all of 
favor the 


and prosperous 


us 
establishment of 


Americans, 
international 


peace and long for the coming of the time 
when war shall be no more. The dangers 


of peace and plenty are, indeed, serious. 
Social evils of vast magnitude are sure to 
come—in the train of long continued pros- 
perity unchecked by war, unless determined 
effort is put forth to prevent them by social 
I do not think it too much to say 
that the only possible alternative to war is 


reform. 
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social reform if society is to be maintained 
in a healthy condition. What, perhaps, 
every advocate of war has to say in its favor 
is that it is necessary as a preventive of 
gross materialism, which always springs 
up in a period of long continued peace and 
which may, indeed, lead to national decay 
This 


fests itself in many ways, as we can readily 


and extinction. materialism mani- 
see all about us, for we, ourselves, are suf- 
fering some of the evil effects of great 
unmolested security. 
The luxury in all our great cities is attain- 


wealth enjoyed in 


ing almost incredible proportions and seems 
This is one 
Another 


to wax more and more wanton. 
manifestation of this materialism 
evidence of this materialism is a depreci- 
A lofty 
idealism is viewed by those under the bane- 
ful 
contempt which there is no attempt to con- 


ation of higher spiritual goods. 


influence of this materialism with a 
ceal. 

War probably tends to correct some of 
these evils. It leads to self-sacrifice and 
rallies men and women about a lofty idea 
of the nation; patriotism is fostered and 
patriotism itself is a kind of idealism favor- 
able to the development of other ideals. 

But all these good ends can be attained, 
without the horrors and many social evils 
of war, by means of social reform. Social 
reform Now, self-de- 
nial is something which is incompatible 
with No real and genuine 
improvement of society ever was or ever 
can be brought about without a sacrifice of 
self. Social reform, then, if it is real and 
genuine, is based upon self-sacrifice, and 
promotes self-sacrifice; its whole atmos- 
phere is the exact opposite to that of ma- 
Witness, for example, the 
workers in social settlements in the slums 
of our cities who are doing such a vast work 
for their redemption. 

The vast concentration of wealth seen in 


means self-denial. 


materialism. 


terialism. 


immense accumulations of a comparatively 
few, which absorb an appreciable propor- 
tion of the entire wealth of the country, 
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promotes the growth of materialism, not 
merely among those who themselves are 
the fortunes, but 
equally among those far more numerous 


owners of mammoth 
who in their poverty envy these magnates. 
Social reform can change the distribution 
of wealth by no violent or even sudden 
is able to introduce institu- 
tions whose silent and continuous opera- 
tion must be favorable rather to a wide- 
spread competence than to immense ac- 
cumulations. Social reform is far more 
efficacious in this respect than ever war can 
be. 


measures, but 


But social reform means love of country; 
a deeper abiding love than that which gen- 
erally undelies war, and equally with war, 
it fosters love of country. 

It is the purpose of this brief article 
simply to throw out a few suggestions. It 
is claimed, however, that there is no one of 
the good ends which it is maintained war 
brings, which social reform will not bring 
with it in higher degree. One objection 
may be urged against this line of argu- 
ment, however, and that is that the atmos- 
phere of social reform touches only a very 
few, whereas war may be a source of pa- 
triotic inspiration to the vast masses of 
mankind. If social reform is to do its 
beneficent work and to render war quite 
needless, it must be entered upon in earn- 
est, and it must be promoted by a suffi- 
ciently large number of men and women 
to leaven the mass of the population. 
There seems to be only one force which can 
thus extend social reform, and that is re- 
ligion. 

The question, then, which I would leave 
with my reader is this: Shall we have in 
the future ages of the world, social reform 
based upon religon, and an essential part of 
religion, or, shall we have the horrors of 
war? 
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STRIKING 
proof of the 
present pow- 
er of Christ- 
ianity is af- 
forded by the 
pro ceedings 
of the Meth- 
odist General 





Conference 
which met at 
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Cleveland last month. 
This church is only one of the more than 
two score denominations in Christendom, 
yet its 538 delegates in attendance repre- 
sented a church member- 


: ETHODIST GENERAL CONFERENCE. W 
W) A SIGNIFICANT RELIGIOUS y 
GATHERING eese<cele 


quadrennial conference are elected by the 
annual conferences. They consist of min- 
isters and laymen, the latter being always 
somewhat in the minority. 

The present Conference was composed of 
338 ministers and 200 laymen. These came 
to Cleveland from almost every quarter of 
the globe, and reported the progress of the 
church not only in the United States but 
also in China, Japan, India, Africa, South 
America, Mexico, Australia, New Zealand, 
Germany, Switzerland, Seandinavia and 
numerous lands where the missionary work 
of the church is being carried on. The lay 
delegates were mostly from the profession- 


al and business classes. 





ship of 2,766,656; a Sunday 
School population of over 
3,000,000; a foreign con- 
stituency of 150,000; a 
young people’s organiza- 
tion with an enrollment 
of 1,350,000; and whose 
church property is valued 
at nearly $100,000,000. 

Do these figures, some of 
which have nearly doubled 
in the last quadrennial, in- 
dicate that Christianity 
is losing ground? 

Such a gathering and 
such glowing reports 
should inspire every 
Christian with fresh hope 
and new zeal for the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth. 





The General Conference is the supreme 
governing body of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh in the North. The Methodist 
Church, south, was represented by a frater- 
nal delegate, who was an honored guest of 
the conference, but who took no active part 
in its proceedings. The delegates to the 
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It is stated that there 
was one barber in attend- 
ance this year. 

The sessions of the 
gathering lasted from 
the first to the twenty- 
ninth of May. They were 
held in the new armory 
building which is still un- 
finished and which when 
completed will have cost 
upwards of $350,000. The 
decorations of the audi- 
torium were elaborate. 
Nearly _ five 





thousand 
vards of cloth were used 
in constructing in the 
eenter of the ceiling 
a great dome of yellow, blue’ and 
white bunting, fringed with the flags 
of all nations. Also pryamids of pot- 
ted plants and flowers were scattered over 
the hall. 

The seating arrangement was that “of a 
series of terraces rising at either end of 
the auditorium to the level of the balconies, 
which extended the length of the room and 
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were occupied by the private boxes. The 
first terrace at the front of the building 
was occupied by the secretary and his as- 
~istants, the next above by the bishops, and 
above that rose the chairs for the choir and 
the reserved seats. Arranged in a similar 
manner at the rear of the room were thou- 
sands of seats which were open to the gen- 
eral public, while on the lower level of the 
main floor were the seats provided for the 
delegates. These latter chairs were num- 
bered and arranged in sections, so that, 
wherever possible, the delegations might be 
seated according to states.” 

Only one session was held a day. This 
was in the morning from 8:30 to 12:30 
o’clock. The bishops took turns in presid- 
ing. The afternoons were devoted to com- 
mittee work, each of the fourteen stand- 
ing committees having a membersnip ex- 
ceeding one hundred. Conference meetings 
of some character were held in the auditor- 
ium each evening. The most notable of 
these was the series of five popular lectures 
given by Chaplain McCabe, William McKin- 
ley and others. 

One of the speakers having figured it out 
that the conference while in session cost $4a 
minute, wittily offered to sell his ten-min- 
ute speech for $40. Regarding the manner 
in which the finances of the gathering were 
conducted, a writer in the “Central,” a 
periodical published in Cleveland, says: 

‘Before the first delegate arrived a com- 
mittee known as the Conference Commis- 
sion, had deposited in the banks of Cleve- 
land the sum of $80,000, which had been 
assessed upon the church throughout the 
world for and this 
Commission became a virtual banking in- 
stitution for the delegates. Upon present- 
ation of a voucher showing his expenses, a 
delegate could draw the entire amount, or 
he could secure small amounts from time to 
time. Over $30,000 was thus expended, the 
amounts paid ranging from a few dollars to 
$1,500, which latter sum was necessary to 
defray the traveling expenses of one dele- 
gate from the Orient. Another $30,000 
went to the hotels, for few, if any, of the 
delegates were entertained at private resi- 
dences; and there were other bills which 


conference expenses, 
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necessitated the expenditure of the remain- 
der of the $80,000.” 

The work of the conference was entirely 
conservative. Not one radical measure was 
adopted. After nearly a week of discussion, 
the question of women delegates was re- 
ferred back to the annual conferences. No 
new or startling missionary enterprise was 
launched. The time limit problem was laid 
on the table. The only action savoring in 
the least of radicalism was the election of 
three new bishops, and this was not accom- 
plished until fourteen non-elective ballots 
had been taken. 

The chief event of interest at the open- 
ing of the conference was the “Bishops’ 


’ 


Address.” This is a report of the progress 
of the church since the last conference, and 
is prepared conjointly by the sixteen bish- 
ops. Its facts and figures reveal a remark- 
able growth in every line of work. On the 
duty and methods of missions, the report 
says: 

“The quadrennium has abundantly dem- 
onstrated that the church is divinely ap- 
pointed to evangelize the world. Christ’s 
mission was to give his life for the forgive- 
ness of sins. And the great mission of the 
church is the proclamation of that fact to 
every creature. Missions are the soul of 
the church; one of the chief reasons for its 
continuance on earth. We find the meth- 
ods that are most owned of heaven for this 
work are those that were practiced by the 
Son of God. His methods were: Healing 
of the body, teaching of the mind, and the 
impartation of his spirit by dwelling per- 


sonally among and in men. Our analogous 


methods are hospitals, schools and preach- 


ing for the conversion of men by: the power 
of God.” 


The address congratulates the church 
that during the last quadrennium no divi- 
sions on fundamental doctrines have dis- 
turbed her peaceful progress. The bishops 
note with joy the world-wide “return to 
faith.” 

“We recognize that the trend of all the 
churches and of the thought of our age is 
in the direction of a larger and intenser 
faith. There have been godless theories in 
science, a fashion of despair in poetry, ag- 


They say: 














nostic tendeucies in philosophy, assump- 
tions that the intellect is superior to relig- 
ious sentiment, assertions that science and 
faith are forever sundered, criticisms of the 
word of God that were destructive of belief; 
we have had scoffers willingly ignorant, 
saying on many a platform, Where is the 
promise of God’s coming, and the evidence 


= 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE CENTRAL 


CONFERENCE 


of his working in the world? But, thank 
God, that midnight is passed. The aurora 
of a better day gleams in our sky. All 
those malign influences have done their 
worst, but the Word of God still standeth 
sure. The period of destruction has been, 
the period of construction has begun. 
There never was a time when in the ranks 
of science itself there were not 7,000 men 
who had not bowed the knee to Baal. In 
every department there is now a return to 
faith, a clearer recognition of psychic for- 
ces, and of a necessity for thinking that 
God upholdeth all material things by the 
word of his power. And now even ‘science 
walks with humble feet to seek the God that 
faith has found.’ ” / 

The attitude of Methodism on the sub- 
ject of Christian unity is defined in the fol- 
lowing declarations: 
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“We have always practiced these four 
great elements of Christian unity: 

“1, A recognition and acceptance of the 
members of every evangelical church on the 
presentation of letters of membership; and 
a commendation of our own members to 
other churches. 


“2. A cordial welcome of members of 
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WERE 
other churches to the holy communion of 
their Lord as administered by us, and a 
glad going to the communion of our Lord 
as administered by them. 

“3. A free and cordial exchange of pul- 
pits. 

“4, A practical co-operation with other 
churches in all Christian work. We know 
no rivalry except such as one army corps 
feels for another to do the quickest, bravest 
and most effectual work against the com- 
mon foe. Our ideal is not organic union of 
churches, but fraternal union of spirit. 
And this we believe to be the only unity 
known to the apostolic and post-apostolic 
churches.” 

To admit, or not to admit, women as dele- 
gates on equal terms with men, was the 
question before the conference during the 
first week of the session. Four women had 
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been elected as lay delegates by the annual 
conferences, and stood at the door knock- 
ing for admission. One, Mrs. Jane Bash- 
ford, was from Ohio, another, Miss Lydia 
Trimble, was from far-off China, and the 
remaining two, Mrs. Parker and Mrs. 
Rutcher, were from India. 


The problem of allowing women an equal 
§ 1 
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conference in three forms. First, whether 
it should again “interpret” the amendment 
and leave to all succeeding conferences the 
same duty; or second, whether it should 
take the responsibility of settling the ques- 
tion once for all by amending the amend- 
ment; or thirdly, whether it should propose 
an amendment admitting women and sub- 


BISHOP THOMAS BOWMAN. 


vaice in the supreme council of the church 
originated in 1872, when the constitution of 
the church was amended to admit “lay- 
men.” In former years the affairs of the 
denomination were entirely in the hands of 
the clergy. At the conference of 1888 the 
point arose whether women could be ad- 
mitted under the head of “laymen.” The 
word was interpreted to refer to both men 
and women—all lay members of the church. 

In 1892 the question again came to the 
front, and this time the lay amendment was 
interpreted to refer to men only. Hence 
the problem presented itself to the present 


mit it to the annual conferences for their 
approval or disapproval. 

For four days volleys of oratory advocat- 
ing each step riddled the air of the conven- 
tion auditorium. It gradually became ap- 
parent that the sentiment of the conference 
was overwhelmingly in favor of admission, 
but it was also very evident that a minority, 
led on by Dr. J. M. Buckley, of New York, 
were strenuously opposed to their admis- 
sion. Few, if any, new arguments were 
brought forth on either side as the question 
had been discussed at length in the gather- 
ings of both 1888 and 1892. 
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Of the debaters in the conference, of 
whom there are many most able, Dr. Buck- 
ley easily ranks first. He has been called 
the “hero” and the “idol” of the assembly. 
All admire his personal character though 
they may differ from him on the woman 
question. 

At length each side despairing of victory 
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to shift the responsibility for the decision of 
the question to other and more numerous 
shoulders. For the general conference is 
composed of but 2 per cent of the Methodist 
clergy, while 98 per cent are present at the 
annual conferences. 

The second week of the conference was 
generally occupied with minor matters and 





BISHOP RANDOLPH 8. FOSTER. 


in open combat, the question was referred 
to a committee composed of the captains of 
each division. The result of the commit- 
tee’s deliberations was a compromise, as 
follows: the women were to be allowed to 
retain their seats and their rights in the 
conference if they choose to do so; an 
amendment of the constitution recommend- 
ing, in substance, that the word “layman” 
be changed to “lay delegate” was proposed 
for submission to the annual conferences. 

The report of the committee was adopted 
by a vote of 425 to 98, showing the almost 
unanimous desire of the general conference 


routine work of no special interest. An 
exception was the missionary report of 
William M. Taylor, the venerable Bishop of 
Africa, and that of Bishop Thoburn of In- 
dia. Bishop Taylor declared that the 
greatest need of Africa today is not indus- 
trial, social or political, but gospel, salva- 
tion. All the stations under his care were 
planted among the raw heathen. . 

“In opening a station,” he said, “we make 
it a point to secure a healthy site and good 
land for agricultural purposes, and estab- 
lish simple industries, involving self-sup- 
port. Our plan is also to establish a nur- 
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sery mission in every station in which we 
have a competent missionary matron. We 
have in our work purely among the heathen 
twenty-seven principal stations and nearly 
as many more substations, manned by for- 
ty-eight white missionaries and some hun- 
dreds of natives under training.” 

The total number of full members of the 
church in Africa today is 4,403, an increase 
of 1,339 during the last quadrennium. 

Bishop Thoburn presented an inspiring 
report on the progress of missions in In- 
dia. 

“The church has now twenty-four dis- 
trict conferences in India and Malaysia, and 
the brethren are preaching in sixteen lan- 
guages. At the close of 1895 the total com- 
munity of the Methodist church in South- 
ern Asia exceeded 100,000, showing an in- 
crease during the quadrennium of more 
than 1,000 a month. There are 2,249 Sun- 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


day schools, with an enrollment of 71,955 
pupils, an increase since 1892 of 873 schools 


and 21,712 pupils. One hundred and thir- 
ty-four chapters of the Epworth League 
have been organized, with an enrollment of 
6,555. The great need in the work in South- 
ern Asia is pastors and teachers. ‘One of 
the most encouraging signs of a genuine 
Christian life among our people,’ the bishop 
said, ‘is found in the remarkable stimulus 
which has recently been given to the cause 
of self-support, especially in those parts of 
the field where the converts have had this 
duty pressed upon their attention.’ ” 

The conference action of crowning inter- 
est after the disposal of the woman ques- 
tion, was the election of delegates to posi- 
tions on the working force of the church at 
large. The election committee, or the 
“Committee on Episcopacy,” made three 
important recommendations; first, that the 
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two senior bishops, Bowman and Foster, 
are too advanced in years and too feeble to 
do full work, and therefore they should be 
declared non-effective; second, that in view 
of the 260,000 colored members of the 
church, the time has come when it is wise 
and best to elect a colored bishop; third, 
that three new bishops be elected to take 
the place of the two retiring. The confer- 
ence adopted the report, after making the 
number of additional bishops to be elected 
two instead of three. 

Next ensued one of the most remarkable 
scenes ever witnessed in a religious body. 
The order of business of the 538 servants of 
the church assembled together was the 
election of two bishops, by a two-thirds 
majority of the house. The first ballot re- 
sulted in no decision, no one receiving the 
requisite two-thirds of the ballots cast. 
This ballot was a surprise in other ways as 
well. It had been expected by nearly every 
one that C. C. McCabe, the famous singer, 
eloquent orator, and renowned money- 
raiser, would receive the heaviest vote. But 
the first place was held by Professor J. W. 
E. Bowen, of Gammon Theological Semin- 
ary, Atlanta. Mr. Bowen is a man of keen 
mind, a vigorous speaker, and a great favor- 
ite among the colored delegates. 

Following this, ballot after ballot was 
taken for three full days without an elec- 
tion. The friends of nearly a dozen men 
continued to vote for them, when there was 
no possible chance of their election. In the 
evenings the hotel corridors were crowded 
with lobbyists singing the praises of their 
favorites. 

On the morning of the fourth day, after 
fourteen ballots had been taken without an 
election, many were discouraged and 
wished to postpone the election indefinitely. 
These faint-hearted cries roused Dr. J. M. 
Buckley to make a stirring speech in which 
he declared that “the conference would 
make itself ridiculous in the eyes of the 
world if it confessed that it could not elect 
two bishops.” 

This appeal arrested the flagging courage 
of the conference, and on the next and fif- 
teenth ballot Chaplain C. C. McCabe was 
elected, and on the sixteenth, Earl Cran- 
ston. Thus was ended the most noteworthy 
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election that has ever occurred in the an- 
nals of Methodism. For some peculiar rea- 
son, Professor Bowen, the colored candi- 
date, had steadily lost ground after the first 
ballot, until he received but 30 votes when 
C. C. McCabe was declared the victor. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that both 
the new bishops were born in the same 
town—Athens, Ohio. 

Chaplain Charles C. McCabe is one of the 
most popular and famous men in the Meth- 
odist church in America. He has several 
great talents which he has consecrated to 
the service of God. He is a singer of pecu- 
liar power and sweetness, and has few 
equals as a conductor of congregational 
song. He led the conference singing 
throughout the entire session. He is one of 
the. most popular platform lecturers in 
America, and his faculty in raising funds is 
equaled by few men in the church today. 

He received his education at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. When the war broke out 


he served in the Union Army. He was cap- 
tured and spent several months in Libby 


Prison. From this experience he wrote his 
famous lecture, “The Bright Side of Life in 
Libby Prison,” which he has delivered in 
hundreds of cities and villages from Maine 
to California. 

In 1866 he was made financial agent of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, which office he 
filled for two years. In 1868 he was elected 
assistant secretary of the Church Extension 
Society. During the sixteen years of his 
work for this cause he did much, by his 
personal power and magnetism, to build up 
the new and weak society into a strong 
church agency. In 1884 he was elected one 
of the secretaries of the Missionary Society. 
Many well remember with what enthusiasm 
the new secretary entered upon the duties 
of his office, and raised the cry, “A million 
for missions.” There was considerable 
doubt in the minds of Methodists generally 
as to the probability of obtaining such a 
sum as the chaplain called for, but the rec- 
ord of the last twelve years is one of con- 
stant growth in missionary zeal and contri- 
butions. The conference, in elevating him 
to the office of bishop, has but carried out 
Christ’s words and made him who was 
“faithful over a few things;” “ruler over 
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many things.” Bishop McCabe is at pres- 
ent nearly sixty years of age. 

The second new bishop, Dr. Earl Cran- 
ston, has become widely known during his 
twelve years connection with the Western 
Book Concern. He united with the church 
early in life. He was graduated from Ohio 
University in 1861. He entered the Ohio 
General Conference, was transferred to a 
Western Conference, then to the Cincinnati 
Conference, then to the Colorado Confer- 
ence, where he became a presiding elder. 
In 1884 he was chosen to succeed Bishop 
Walden as senior agent of the Western 
Book Concern. This important office he 
has filled with great ability for the past 
three quadrenniums. Bishop Cranston, 
like his colleague, has an enviable war rec- 
ord. As a private soldier he entered the 
Third Ohio Regiment, and rose steadily un- 
til he held the rank of captain. He is a 
wise and ‘able man, and it is believed will 
make an earnest and efficient bishop. 

Among other elections of interest were 
the agents for the eastern and western 
branches of the Methodist Book Concern. 
Dr. Homer Eaton was re-elected for the for- 
mer and Dr. George P. Mains added as his 
associate. For the latter, Dr. Lewis Curts 
was re-elected, and Dr. Jennings was chosen 
as his co-adjutor. Thus for the next four 
years at least the two great publishing 
firms of the church will be Eaton & Mains, 
and Curts & Jennings, instead of Hunt & 
Eaton and Cranston & Curts. All the ed- 
itors of the Methodist papers were re-elect- 
ed, except in three cases, and in two of 
these there were vacancies caused by 
deaths. 

A considerable stir was created near the 
close of the conference by the committee on 
episcopacy declaring bishop William M. 
‘Taylor non-effective. It was expected at 
first that his friends would oppose the re- 
‘port, but all recognized the advanced age 
of the missionary hero and the weakening 
of his constitution. He has done the church 
‘Yyoeman service, and the wonder is that he 


has stood the strain of his herculean labors 


and the African climate for so many years. 
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Dr. J. C. Hartzell was chosen missionary 
bishop of Africa to succeed him. After he 
was declared elected, Bishop Taylor grasped 
his hand and greeted him warmly. Dr. 
Hartzell has been secretary of the Freed- 
man’s Aid Society for eight years. He is 53 
years of age, and it is thought that he will 
be-a worthy successor of Dr. Taylor. Rev. 
M. C. B. Mason, a colored man, was elected 
to fill Dr. Hartzell’s former position. 

So much time had been spent in discus- 
sing the woman question and in electing 
the bishops that the confernece were great- 
ly rushed during the last week, in order 
that all business might be concluded by the 
date set for adjourning. Afternoon and 
evening sessions were held in addition to 
that in the morning. Speeches were limit- 
ed to five and finally to three and two min- 
utes. 

Thus it happened that the report on the 
Itinerancy or Time Limit was not consid- 
ered until the day preceding adjournment. 
The committee recommended no radical 
change, but left the matter largely as it had 
been. Two substitutes were offered, and 
one was finally passed amid considerable 
confusion and with few delegates in the 
hall. Dr. Buckley again came to the res- 
cue and moved that the entire question be 
laid on the tabl.e His motion was carried. 

The place of holding the next General 
Conference was left to the Book Commit- 
tee. Saratoga is talked of with favor. 

The following amendment was passed, 
changing slightly the date of future confer- 
ences: 

“The General Conference shall meet on 
the first Wednesday of May, in the year of 
our Lord 1900, and thenceforward on the 
first Wednesday in May once in four years 
perpetually, at such hour and in such place 
in the United States as the General Confer- 
ence may from time to time direct; but the 
general superintendents, or a majority of 
them, by and with the advice of two-thirds 
of all the annual conferences, shall have 
power to call an extra session of the Gen- 
eral Conference, to be constituted in the 
usual way.” 





) ISLAM THE SCOURGE OF GOD 
W THE WHOLE STORY OF TURKISH INFAMY AND W 


ARMENIAN WRONGS. 


By H.H. VAN METER % 


HE following facts are a 
few from the thou- 
sands established by 
incontrovertible evi - 
dence, and confirmed 
by Blue Books, Consu- 
lar reports and unim- 
peachable testimony 
of eye witnesses, not- 
withstanding the un- 

speakable shame that those who were so 
brave as to testify in the face of almost cer- 
tain imprisonment, torture and death, to 
these terrible truths; before European and 
Turkish Consuls and Commissions, were de- 
serted by “The Great Powers” and left de- 
fenseless to be imprisoned, tortured and 
put to death by every devilish device which 
demons incarnate could contrive, while the 
“Christian” nations looked on in criminal 
acquiescence, reading the bloodiest, black- 
est record that has ever blotted the pages 
of human history, in guilty silence, when 
the guns on the greatest armaments the 
world has ever seen, should be thundering 
up to the very throne of The Eternal against 
these worse than hellish horrors which no 
mortal mind could begin to imagine in all 
their awful blending of tears and blood and 
agony and death with which it is written 
by bloody sword and bayonet, dripping dag- 
ger and gory spear, deadly ball and cruel 
blows, torments and tortures too terrible 
to tell, crimes that boil the blood to dream 
of, wrongs that wring the heart to think of, 
horrors that sicken the soul to hear of, 
deeds no decent tongue could speak of, by 
demons who disgrace our race, and dese- 
crate our age, and damn us if indifferent. 

Truly, no pencil could picture, no pen 
could depict, no tongue could tell the terri- 
ble details of these awful tragedies of 
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MODERN MARTYRDOM. 

In the midst of the maddest maelstrom of 
death and destruction that has ever dark- 
ened the ages; as Mohammedan demoniacs, 
with their wild delirium of devilish delight, 
in obedience to orders of the Sultan, seemed 
determined to exterminate the Christians 
of Sassoun, this scene occurred, as sworn to 
by eye witnesses—it being but one of in- 
numerable instances of the like: 

An Armenian mother, a pure, Christian 
woman, assaulted by the Turkish soldiers, 
fell on her knees and implored them for the 
sake of her unborn babe to spare her. “Al- 
lah, himself, will reward you richly for this 
mercy shown to a woman in my state!” she 
cried. 

“Is it a boy or a girl?” they jeeringly 
asked. 

“Answer!” one shouted. 

“How can she tell?” exclaimed another. 

“Of course, she can; I can tell that my- 
self. It’s a boy! 
it.” 

Instantly the bet was taken, the stakes 
put up, and the pleading mother merciless- 
ly torn open; amid their yells of fiendish 
laughter; to settle the question, when the 
wager was paid, while babe and mother 
suffered so and died, because she bore the 
name of Christ. 


I bet seven medjidiehs on 


SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS. 

Another scene at Sassoun which gives us 
a glimpse of that awful carnival of hellish 
cruelty shows the soldiers drunken with 
their bloody debauch, betting on how many 
helpless Christian children they could kill 
at one stroke of the sword. 

“I bet you ten tshireks I can cut clean 
through the necks of four Christian pup- 
pies at one stroke of my scimitar,” 
one. 


cried 
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“Done,” shouted a crowd of Turkish reg- 
ulars, as they snatched four tender child- 
ren from the arms of their frantic mothers, 
and bound them amid heart-rending 
screams, one neck above another. 

The brave Turk, who had made the bet, 
touched the neck of the nearest babe with 
his steel, to measure his stroke. His bright 
scimitar flashed for an instant above them, 
then four little lifeless forms quivered in 
the blood-stained dust, before their moth- 
ers’ eyes, to whom such a death itself 
would have been most unspeakably more 
merciful than such an agonizing sight. 

Turkish soldiers took delight in placing 
long lines of Christian children in files to 
be fired at as targets, to see how many little 
helpless, homeless, hungry innocents they 
could kill or wound, or cripple for life with 
one cruel shot, while others were torn apart 
by their limbs, and others had their jaws 
wrenched asunder, and still others were 
held up by their hair to be decapitated or 
deformed for life, before their broken- 
hearted mothers. 

Many women, with babes unborn, were 
ripped open and their babies carried about 
upon spear points in sport. 

THE UNUTTERABLE SHAME. 

In one village about sixty young brides, 
with the most beautiful girls, were crowded 
into their Christian church and kept there 
for days to satiate the lust of their tor- 
mentors, till they were done to death, and 
their blood streamed from the doorway into 
the street. 

In another, the most atractive women of 
the place were promised to be spared if they 
would deny their faith, but pointing to the 
dead bodies of their fathers, husbands and 
brothers before them, they replied: 

“Why should we deny Christ? We are 
no better than they! Kill us, too!” 

So they shared the same shameful fate 
of thousands of Christian women and girls 
of Armenia. 

Their natural defenders having been 
treacherously disarmed by the Imperial 
Government in preparation for this whole- 
sale robbery, outrage and slaughter, Christ- 
ian women and children were hunted like 
wild beasts, after the loss of their fathers, 
husbands and brothers, to be turned over 
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by thousands in obedience to Imperial or- 
ders, toserve the brutal lust of their Moham- 
medan persecutors till these were tired of 
them, when those who had survived were 
hacked to death by swords and bayonets, 
or left to linger and die. 

Bands of hundreds of starving, nearly 
naked, terrorized women, whose husbands, 
fathers and brothers had been imprisoned 
or slaughtered, and homes destroyed, 
sought merey of commanding officers of 
troops of the Sultan in vain. In answer to 
their tears and entreaties, they were or- 
dered to be outraged and then butchered in 
droves, by the demons who had defiled 
them, when wearied of their devilish de- 
bauch. 

DEATH 


THEIR ONLY DELIVERANCE, 


But this was better than Mohammedan 
captivity for Christian women which is and 
has been the common lot of beautiful Ar- 
menian girls and women for ages passed, 
when a Kurd or Turk could take them 
alive. 

One band of brave women, worthy of the 
admiration of the whole world, had defend- 
ed their little ones, their lives, and their 
honor, day and night till overwhelmed by 
numbers, with their babes upon 
their backs, and their children by their 
sides in the fight, finding themselves sur- 
rounded, cut off from all possible chance of 
escape, they followed their heroic leader, as 
she plunged over a precipice, with her babe 
in her arms, to be dashed to death. 

Silently the children followed their 
mothers like lambs to the slaughter, till 
the deep ravine was so filled with the dying 
and the dead, that the last to leap fell un- 
hurt upon the living and lifeless forms be- 
neath them. 

About 150 women and children were 
taken alive, but they bore their torture 
bravely, and no amount of agony could 
compel them to deny their faith or betray 
their friends, faithful through untold tor- 
ture and agony, even unto death. 


when, 


WHOLESALE SLAUGHTER. 


Thousands of Christian villages were sur- 
rounded, without warning, by soldiers and 
Kurds, and literally wiped off of the face of 
the earth by the most infernal fiendishness 
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imaginable. After al] the resources of rob- 
bery, rapine, outrage and torture had been 
exhausted, prisoners, pleading for mercy, 
having been killed or crippled, were bound 
and piled between layers of  brush- 
wood, saturated with kerosene, the whole 
being fired, and living and dead cremated 
together. 

An Armenian Muleteer, who was pressed 
into service for transportation of troops, 
testified to facts which Turkish soldiers 
boasted of openly as to their awful butch- 
eries. Whole villages were laid waste 
with no living being left, and the stench 
from the unburied or unburned bodies was 
almost unendurable, though thousands had 
been burned or buried. 

Hundreds of perishing people would come 
to commanding officers and throw them- 
selves upon their mercy, but each day after 
sundown they were driven off together to 
be slaughtered, their cries filling the air. 
One long line of prisoners bound together, 
was led to a trench, and there cut down, one 
after the other in cold blood, to tumble into 
the ditch and be buried dead or alive. 

The larger Armenian cities were the 
scenes of indescribable diabolism, in one 
instance the soldiers requested as many as 
3,000 Christians to crowd into a church, 
pretending that they would be protected 
there. 

The doors and windows were then barri- 
caded, to prevent escape, the building flood- 
ed with kerosene from the roof, and fired; 
only about sixty persons escaping from this 
fearful holocaust. 


TURKISH TORTURES. 

Christians were crowded into their de- 
spoiled homes, and their houses fired, while 
the fiends without flung back upon their 
bayonets, those who tried to fly from the 
flames. 

While the cruel Kurds prefer to kill peo- 
ple with bullets and daggers, the Turks de- 
light in torturing them to death, cutting 
their veins open, gouging out their eyes, 
and pulling out their tongues, tearing off 
their ears, severing their hands and their 
feet, flaying them alive, branding and burn- 
ing them with red hot irons, tearing out 
their teeth, cutting off their fingers and 
toes one at a time, slicing off portions of 
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flesh, then leaving them to linger till re- 
lieved by death. 

One witness testified to seeing a Turk- 
ish officer bind an aged Armenian head 
downwards, then slowly cut him through 
with an axe, while from the same hiding 
place he saw soldiers torturing two priests, 
one of whom was his own father. After 
failing to force them to deny their faith, 
they gouged out their eyes, then compelled 
them to dance while they beat and gashed 
them brutally, and after death the body of 
one was found with neither eyes, nose, 
ears lips nor skin left upon his head. 

Long trenches were dug, and hundreds of 
wounded, dying and dead were flung in to- 
gether, to get them out of the way, bui 
dreadful as such burial alive must be, it was 
a mercy compared to a Turkish prison. 

The most horrible death imaginable 
would be a delight, and the most terrible 
massacre conceivable would be a mercy in 
comparison to a Mohammedan trial or cap- 
tivity for a Christian prisoner. 


TURKISH PRISON HELLS. 


The Christian conception of perdition be- 


comes a paradise when compared to the 
combination pest holes, torture pens and 
dungeons of death called 
which refined Christian 
crowded. 


prisons, into 
captives are 


Piteous moans of mangled beings, with 
shattered and 
bruised 


arms, broken legs, and 
and bleeding bodies, agonizing 
groans and shrieks of the tortured who re- 
fuse to renounce their faith or betray their 
friends to the same infernal fury, the de- 
moniacal laughter of the dull eyed bestial 
Turks tormenting some Christian boy or 
girl pleading in vain for mercy, till these 
fiends actually outrage him or her to death, 
the dying delirium of some fever racked 
sufferer, and the expiring gasp of some 
poisoned prisoner convulsed in death. 

Sentry boxes lined with sharpened spikes 
into which helpless victims are thrust to 
stand for days, motionless, without food or 
drink, to be revived by brutal blows when 
falling faint upon the bloody floor, till car- 
ried out unconscious or dead. 

Women are dishonored before their hus- 
bands, and daughters violated before their 
fathers, and children outraged before their 
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parents, who are often bastinadoed till their 
agonizing cries cause more awful anguish to 
the tender loving hearts of dear ones than 
physical agony could inflict, as in the fol- 
lowing instance of official record. 


FROM OFFICIAL REPORT. 


The body was bound in the shape of a liv- 
ing cross and so cruelly tortured that the 
victim tried to beat his brains out against 
the pillar to which he was tied, but was 
prevented. 

Being commanded repeatedly to betray 
his fellows and renounce his faith, he re- 
plied: 

“T cannot defile my soul with the blood of 
innocent people. I am a Christian!” Then 
pincers were brought to tear out his teeth. 
Amid roars of merriment, his moustache 
was plucked out one hair at a time. A red 
hot iron was then held against the palms of 
his hands and applied to his breast, back, 
face, feet and other parts. 

Then they forced his mouth open and 
burned his tongue with red hot pincers. 
When he fainted he was revived, but re- 
mained firm, and refused to recant or in- 
criminate the innocent. When the women 
and children tried to fly for help, they were 
crushed back and compelled to hear his 
heart-rending cries till they fainted, terri- 
fied, but this was only a case on record be- 
fore the massacres began, in the village of 
Sema] during the regular condition of af- 
fairs, under full official control. 

This case is contained in an official re- 
port of the British Vice Consul of Erzeroum, 
copies of which are kept by the diplo- 
matic representatives of the Powers at 
Constantinople, and occurred in ordinary 
times before the great massacres began, be- 
cause this man would neither renounce his 
faith nor falsely accuse other Christians of 
conspiracy. 

If demons from the Infernal Regions 
could outdo the diabolical torments of 
Mohammedan imprisonment, then human 
ingenuity and imagination must be impo- 
tent. 


TOO TERRIBLE TO TELL. 


The commingling of cries of exquisite an- 
guish, and roars of devilish laughter, the 
singing of the vilest songs of debauchery, 
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drowning out the death groans and prayers 
of the victims of these awful orgies; the 
pestilential stench, the putrid filth of reek- 
ing offal and living vermin, the polluted 
water and poisonous air, the fiery fever and 
foul infection, the loathsome diseases of 
lustful outrages, more dreadful than lep- 
rosy, the delirious ravings of living and dy- 
ing victims, rendered maniacs by unmen- 
tionable crimes. 

Here we must stop with the hope that the 
English language may never be defiled with 
descriptions of such vilenesses, and that the 
Christian women and children of the worla 
may never know or even dream of them. 

3ut wholesale imprisonments and massa- 
cres may be more merciful than the “nor- 
mal condition” of affairs for the Christians 
of Armenia, as massacres unremitting must 
exhaust themselves, while their constant 
persecutions are continuous. 

Unremitting robbery, ceaseless outrage, 
continual torture, till the cries of the per- 
ishing people vainly implored protection 
from the powers that had rendered them de- 
fenseless to betray them to their tormen- 
tors. 

The response, this reign of terror, and era 
of extermination. 

Despair, disease, starvation and death 
stalking through the length and breadth 
of the land, dreadful epidemics, sickness 
and famine finishing the fatal work among 
the heart-broken, perishing but heroic rem- 
nant of their nation. 


While the rulers, prelates and diplomats 
of so-called “Christian” Europe live in lav- 
ish luxury with wealth and power untold at 
their control, while the coronation of the 
Czar of all the Russias as head of church 
and state went on at almost countless cost, 
the truest followers of the faith are being 
trampled in the dust, surrounded by starva- 
tion and despair, instead of riches and 
splendor, amid cries of anguish and agony, 
instead of anthems and hallelujahs, destruc- 
tion, desolation and death, instead of honor, 
glory and power, while the Martyr’s crown 
of thorns instead of the jeweled coronet of 
earth is being pressed upon their bleeding 
brows and all the rulers, prelates and diplo- 
mats of “Christendom” look calmly on. 

If God is just, and the Word is true, the 














doom of the damned awaits the individual 
both in church and state who drives or de- 
serts his children to destruction, when the 
King of kings in all the glory of heaven 
shall declare: “Inasmuch as ye did it (or 
“did it not’) ‘to one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye did’ (or “did it not”) unto 


me.” “Depart from me ye cursed.” 


DEEDS THAT DAMN, 

An Armenian in Trebizond, trying to get 
food for his sick wife and family, was sur- 
rounded by a raging crowd and stricken 
down. Pleading for mercy, they tantalized 
him with mock kindness for a while, till 
tired of their fun, they tied his feet to- 
gether and taunted him. 

With pretended tenderness, they chopped 
off one hand as they assured him of mercy 
in jest, slapping his face with the bloody 
wrist and forcing it between his quivering 
lips. They then hacked off his other hand 
and ordered him to make the sign of the 
cross with the bleeding stumps and offered 
him pen and paper to write to his wife upon. 
Some one then tore off his ears and thrust 
them between his lips, then flung them in- 
to his face. Then they proceeded to knock 
out his teeth and cut out his tongue, joking- 
ly remarking, ‘He will never blaspheme 
again!” Then they gouged out one eye ata 
time, cut off his feet, and in the intoxica- 
tion of furious fanaticism these Mohamme- 
dan demons exhausted their ingenuity in 
excruciating tortures before some one cut 
his throat to send his soul to “Damnation” 
as they declared. 

In Erzeroum an Armenian father, fearing 
for his children, playing in the street, tried 
to rescue them, but was borne down by the 
mob, and pleading for mercy, was mocking- 
ly promised it by the ringleader. 

He was then stripped, and a piece of flesh 
cut from his body and offered at auction as 
“Dog’s meat!” “Dirt cheap!” to the delight 
of the crowd, and as he writhed and cried 
in agony, some one poured vinegar and acid 
into his gaping wounds. 

While he piteously plead and prayed to be 
put out of his misery, two little boys came 
running to him, the elder crying, “Father! 
Father! save me!” as the blood streamed 
over his beautiful face, and the younger 
clung to a little wooden toy. 
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The father frantically grasped at the 
dagger of a Turk, but this only increased 
his torments, the bleeding boy was dashed 
upon his dying father and both pounded to 
death, before the little 3-year-old brother. 

As he sat there dazed, and dabbled the toy 
in the blood of his dying father and brother, 
he smiled at their murderers and sobbed 
over their mangled remains, till a sabre 
slash cut short his little life and the mother 
was left. 

TOO TERRIBLE TO TELL. 

Here, again, we must halt, and leave such 
stories for the fiends of hell to gloat over 
and to tell, but present one picture as a type 
of many, though it may not be so pitiful 
or awful as thousands of others are. 

An Armenian family of wealth and re- 
finement, residing in Khort, had been 
robbed of all and their home destroyed. 
The father was working in the fields to 
keep his family from famishing. One day the 
mother was taking bread to him at mid- 


day, with the child. The Kurds caught her 


and outraged her before her boy. When 
she complained to the officials, she was 


brutally beaten, knocked down and kicked 
out. Then her husband was killed, and the 
mother was a homeless, friendless wanderer 
with her sick and dying child clinging to 
her haggard form, a ghastly glimpse of Ar- 
menia today. 

But it is utterly impossible to picture 
such scenes as have been the common lot of 
the girls of Armenia, guarded as carefully 
as they could be from the brutal lust of 
Kurd and Turk, till at last blooming into 
the beauty of a pure, Christian womanhood, 
one after the other is taken till thousands 
upon thousands are torn from fathers and 
mothers and friends, being violated fre- 
quently before their eyes, then carried 
away captive to live as slaves of lust, till 
the Turk tires of them, and then slain or 
sold, or diseased, turned loose to live, or 
driven out to die and be “damned.” 


REGULAR TURKISH RULE. 

Before these massacres began it was the 
common thing for a Kurd or Turk to come 
to a Christian home, take all that he want- 
ed, including women and girls, as well as 
eattle. 

A Kurdish chief who 


was Officially 
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charged by the British Consul at Erzeroum 
for fiendish cruelty on helpless victims, was 
not only unpunished, but rewarded by pro- 
motion. 

It was proved that in one case, for in- 
stance, he had attacked the home of a beau- 
tiful young girl whom he was determined to 
take, but she was hidden from him. Failing 
to find her, he seized her little brother and 
tortured him till his terrible screams were 
too much for the tender, loving sister’s 
heart, and she gave herself up. Her doom 
was a life of degradation worse than death. 

The Imperial Government at Constanti- 
nople had his case with numberless charges 
of outrages against him, pressed upon it, 
but instead of punishing, promoted him. 
Such is Mohammedan manhood and mercy, 
that they reward such wretches with honor 
this being but a common case under the 
regular Turkish rule. 

The governments of Europe are fully 
aware of this state of affairs, as their Con- 
sular reports contain innumerable instances 
confirming the fact. 

For selfish interests, they 
pressed these terrible truths from their 
people and are still doing so as far as is in 
their power. 

To prove that this picture is not over- 
drawn, and that the statements herein 
made are not too strong, the following facts 
and figures are taken from the 


have sup- 


TURKISH STATISTICS FOR SEVEN DISTRICTS. 


only, with estimated losses for two months 
only from September 30 to November 30, 
1895: 

Armenian population in large towns 177,700 


Reduced to starvation about 
Killed according to estimates 
No. of Armenian villages formerly 3,300 
No. of Armenian villages destroyed 2,500 
Armenians living in villages formerly 538,500 
Reduced to starvation 350,090 

From the above figures it would appear 
that the average number of inhabitants for 
each village was 163. 


75,000 
20,000 


Allowing for each of the 2,500 villages 
destroyed, only 100 killed, would make the 
loss of life from villages alone, 250,000. 
Cutting this estimate in two, would leave 
125,000, which is 25,000 more than has been 
claimed by the highest figures, but may 
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fall far short of the actual facts in the case 
finally. 
THE WORST OF ALL. 

The strangest, saddest thought of all this 
is, that such things could happen on the 
very threshhold of “Christian” Europe, 
and under cover of the cannon of the so- 
called “Christian Nations” of this the nine- 
tenth century of the “Christian era.” 

BROKEN TREATY OF BERLIN. 

Not only so, but in violation of the Treaty 
of Berlin of 1878, which is signed not alone 
by Turkey, but also by Austria, England, 
France, Germany, Italy and Russia as well, 
guaranteeing Armenia protection. The 
61st Article of this treaty reads thus—un- 
equivocally: 

“The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry 
out, without further delay, the ameliora- 
tions and reforms demanded by local re- 
quirements in the various provinces inhab- 
ited by the Armenians, and to guarantee 
their security against the Circassians and 
the Kurds. It will make known periodical- 
ly the steps taken to this effect to the Pow- 
ers, who will superintend their applica- 
tion.” 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY GUARANTEED. 

The 62d Article reads: “The Sublime 
Porte, having expressed the intention to 
maintain the principle of religious liberty, 
and give it the widest scope, the contract- 
ing partigs take note of this spontaneous 
declaratjon. 

“In no part of the Ottoman Empire shall 
difference of religion be alleged against any 
person as a ground for exclusion or incapac- 
ity as regards the discharge of civil and 
political rights, admission to the public 
employments, functions and honors, or the 
exercise of the various professions and in- 
dustries. 

“All persons shall be admitted without 
distinction of religion, to give evidence be- 
fore tribunals. 

“The freedom and outward service of all 
forms of worship are assured to all, and no 
hindrance shall be offered either to the 
hierarchial organizations of the various 
communions or to their relations with their 
spiritual chiefs.” “The right of official 
protection is accorded to religious and 
charitable establishments.” 
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This treaty, which was the result of a con- 
ference of the Powers in 1878, was intended 
to take the place of the treaty of San Stefa- 
no, signed by Turkey as the _ victorious 
Russian and their liberated allies 
were closing in on Constantinople from the 
north, and sweeping triumphantly through 
Armenia, led by an Armenian general from 
the east; occupying Erzeroum; and so vir- 
tually freeing the Armenians from Turkish 
rule. 

The people of Russia, in an outburst of 
popular indignation over the outrages in 
Bulgaria, had swept their government into 
this war which would have wiped out the 
Ottoman Empire, but for the Powers of Eu- 
rope which interposed for selfish interests, 
Great Britain going so far as to form her 
present offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Turk (still in force) to protect the 
Sultan’s domains in Asia for ever, from fur- 
ther Russian aggression “by force of arms.” 


armies 


THE CYPRUS TREATY. 

In return for this infernal agreement be- 
tween “the leading nation of Christendom” 
and the head of heathendom, the Island of 
Cyprus was ceded to Great Britain to en- 
able her to fulfill her part of the compact, 
and the Sultan’s government promised “to 
introduce necessary reforms; to be agreed 
upon later between the two powers; into 
the government, and for the protection of 
the Christian and other subjects of the 
Porte in these territories.” 

From that time on, the miseries of the 
Armenians have been untold, Mohamme- 
dan madness knowing no bounds of lawless- 
ness; robbery, plunder, rapine, outrage, 
murder, torture and death, being the rule 
of the Turk, till finally extermination 
seemed determined upon, when a thrill of 
horror aroused Christendom, and the world 
awoke to the fact that a Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Mohammedan was the most abomin- 
able barbarian the world had ever known. 

The reign of horrors under these two 
treaties is too terrible to really describe. 
Not less than 100,000 human beings at the 
least having been unmercifully massacred, 
to say nothing of the untold sufferings of 
all these years of outrage, robbery and per- 
secution, while during the last winter alone, 


at least half a million homeless, naked, 
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starving, diseased, freezing, despairing, dy- 


ing women and children martyrs were left 
shelterless, foodless and friendless, but for 
the pitiful pittance afforded a few of them 
from foreign relief. 

THE CRIME OF ALL CRIMES. 

To break the record of barbarity for all 
the ages, and to cap the climax of demoni- 
acal madness which has culminated in this 
closing decade of the Nineteenth Century 
of the Christian era, the detestable Turk 
undertook to steal or destroy the relief sent, 
and shelter afforded by foreign aid to these 
helpless victims of Mohammedan diabol- 
ism. For this, alone, leaving out of account 
all the robbery, outrage, torture and mas- 
sacres of all these ages, he has forfeited his 
right to desecrate the earth any longer by 
his execrable existence. 

THE TREATY OF PARIS. 

In 1856, after the close of the Crimean 
War, the following Firman of the Sultan 
was attached to it, and became a part of 
“The Treaty of Paris” between Turkey and 
the Powers of Europe: “My Sublime Porte 
will take energetic measures to insure to 
each sect, whatever be the number of its 
adherents, entire freedom in the exercise 
of its religion. Every distinction or desig- 
nation tending to make any class whatever 
of the subjects of my Empire inferior to 
another class, on account of their religion, 
language or race, shall be forever effaced 
from the Administration Protocol.” 

“As all forms of religion are and shall be 
freely professed in my domains, no subject 
of my Empire shall be hindered in the ex- 
ercise of the religion that he professes, nor 
shall be in any way annoyed on this ac- 
count.” “No one shall we compelled to 
change their religion.” 

PROPERTY RIGHTS PROTECTED. 

“It shall be lawful for foreigners to pos- 
sess landed property in my domains, con- 
forming themselves to the laws and police 
regulations, and having the same charges 
as the native inhabitants.” “The taxes are 
to be levied under the same denomination, 
from all the subjects of my Empire, with- 
out distinction of class or religion.” 

Under this treaty, robbery, outrage and 
massacre had known no limit. 
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Millions of helpless beings had been at the 
mercy of fiends incarnate. 

FIRST MOHAMMEDAN MASSACRE, 

To grasp the true grievousness of 
the situation we must take into 
consideration the fact that these peo- 
ple have inherited this land nearly, if 
not quite, from the days of the flood, when, 
according to the Biblical account, the ark 
rested on Ararat; the central mountain of 
Armenia; they being the direct descendants 
of Japhet, and therefore belong to the Cau- 
cassian family, and so akin, both by blood 
and belief, to the great Christian nations of 
the earth. 

They received the teachings of Christ in 
the first century of the Christian era, and 
are said to have offered him refuge with 
them from his persecutors, which he de- 
clined, but sent to them Thadeus and Bar- 
tholomew to teach them. They did not ac- 
knowledge Christianity as a national re- 
ligion till the third century, since which 
time they have remained true to their 
faith, first meeting their Mohammedan 
foes in 636, when they were worsted in bat- 
tle. Twelve thousand men, women and 
children were immediately massacred then, 
and ever since, the bloody tide of persecu- 
tion and death has broken over their land, 
sweeping millions more into heroic martyr- 
dom for the cause of Christ. 

TWENTY MILLIONS GONE. 

Their nation, which has a marvelous vi- 
tality, has been decimated from twenty- 
five millions to only about four millions all 
told today, and it is likely to be extermin- 
ated by the present European policy. It 
was in 276 that the Armenian nation ac- 
cepted of Christianity as the national re- 
ligion, and ever since it has stood on guard 
between the new civilization of the west 
and eastern heathenism. 

Like a rock, it has remained firm, amid 
the shock of ages, and still stands at the 
gateway of the Orient and the Occident the 
unfailing witness to the Truth surrounded 
by tyranny and falsehood. 

The tides of heathenism and Mohamme- 
dan fanaticism have broken against and 
gone over it, but still it stands storm 
swept, blood stained, the home of the mar- 
tyrs and the Truth, today. 


Before Mohammed was born, Turk or 
Tartar dreamed of, it fought the battles of 
the Truth and turned back the tide of dark 
superstition which threatened to overrun 
the western world. 

When the Mohammedan hordes, under 
their conquering leader, Mohammed II, 
captured Constantinople in the fifteenth 
century, they found much the same sort of 
civil and religious liberty allowed there, as 
ancient Roman rule had recognized the 
world over, even before the Christian era 
began, such as prevailed in Palestine in the 
days of Christ, when Jew and Gentile were 
alike tolerated, centuries before the birth 
of Mohammed, whose fanatical followers 
have reverted to the barbarism of pre-his- 
toric ages in their insane attempt to turn 
back the tide of Christian civilization. 

The real irrevocable religious law of Is- 
lam is, that all who live on Mohammedan 
soil must be Mohammedans or die, but the 
Sultan may spare a tributary as a slave or 
an alien if expedient. 

It being impracticable, in 1453, either to 
enslave, banish or exterminate the Byzan- 
tines and their alien populations from their 
newly-acquired empire, without depopulat- 
ing it of the very peoples needed the most to 
uphold its prosperity, they were permitted 
to remain and their former social, civil and 
religious rights, privileges and liberties 
were, to a great extent, recognized, and con- 
tinued as a necessity to the new state, not 
because of any liberality or love of civil or 
religious freedom, but because their con- 
querors needed their co-operation and aid. 

The Roman Emperor had already granted 
to the Turkish residents of Constantinople 
the right to be ruled by Moslem law admin- 
istered by their own judges, previous to this 
conquest, thus extending to them the “Ex- 
tra Territorial Rights,” which are recog- 
nized today, not as an innovation of the 
nineteenth century, but as a continuation of 
customs from time immemorial, which the 
tyrannical Turk is now trying for fanatical 
purposes to subvert to the murderous poli- 

tical religious system of Mohammedanism, 
not only among Armenians, but Americans, 
as well. 
ISLAM OR THE SWORD. 
The Mohammedan law, religiously pro- 
hibiting all peaceful or friendly relations 
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with non-Mohammedans, requires the rup- 
ture of treaty compacts, as soon as the Sul- 
tan is able to successfully enforce his holy 
sway, so it is easy to see that no treaty ob- 
ligations are intended to be kept by Turk- 
ish or Mohammedan diplomats, except as 
the exigencies of the occasion require, or 
the power of an opponent obliges the Sub- 
lime Porte to submit to such, when it is 
ready to reiterate any falsehood and stoop 
to any duplicity to deceive either friend or 
foe. 

No such nation should be tolerated among 
civilized nations, any more than a murderer, 
an assassin or an outrager should be al- 
lowed to live at liberty to prey upon human 
society. 

It is not the Christian, alone, who is sac- 
rificed to the infernal fury of Mohammedan 
fanatics and Turkish tax gatherers, as “Is- 
lam or the sword!” is their watchword for 
all. 

The Jew, as well as the Gentile, has been 
subjected to the most awful atrocities 
imaginable whenever Mohammedan rapac- 
ity could reach booty or beauty. 

The Buddhists, and the whole heathen 
brotherhood of Africa as well as Asia, can 
trace the followers of the False Prophet by 
their trail of blood, and robbery, and out- 
rage, through the ages. 

In 1892 and 1893 the Yezidis; a heathen 
sect in Turkey, who have never accepted the 
Moslem faith, suffered the same shameful 
fate as their Armenian neighbors, robbery, 
outrage, torture and death following their 
refusal to accept of a forcible conversion 
offered by an Imperial Representative who 
was to receive so much per head for every 
convert made. 

Non-Mohammedans, no matter who or 
what, coming within their control, are both 
the political and religious prey of these 
followers of the False Prophet, according 
to the Koran, their tyranny being limited 
alone by their power to oppress. 

OUTRAGES ON AMERICANS. 

Emboldened by the diplomatic complica- 
tions among the Great Powers of Europe, 
and encouraged by the continued criminal 
connivance of so-called “Christian” nations 
with their most abhorrent atrocities of 
all time, the Mohammedan savages of Tur- 
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key, no longer content with outraging help- 
less women and children, doing defenseless 
girls to death, butchering tender babes, 
plundering, persecuting, torturing and mas- 
sacring thousands of innocent men, women 
and children because they refuse to re- 
nounce their faith in Christ for the fiendish 
fury of Mohammedan fanaticism, are now 
trying their treacherous cruelty upon citi- 
zens of the Great Republic to see how far 
they can safely trample upon American 
Treaty Rights. 

Citizens of the Great Republic, represent- 
ing the great Christian communities of the 
commonwealth, were robbed and beaten 
till unconscious; one receiving ten sword 
cuts from the son of an influential Kurdish 
chief, and both supposed to be dying, were 
bound hand and foot and cast into the 
bushes to perish, in the village of Bitlis. 

The matter was brought to the attention 
of the Turkish government at Constantin- 
ople, and the punishment of the criminals 
demanded, all being identified, and their 
guilt clearly proven, but they were never 
punished in spite of most earnest protests 
upon the part of the United States govern- 
ment, nor has one dollar of idemnity de- 
manded, ever been paid. 

Not long ago an American citizen, a tour- 
ist, representing an American periodical, 
was robbed and murdered in Turkey, and 
his murderers, though reported to the gov- 
ernment, remain unpunished, and the Sub- 
lime Porte seems to have settled upon the 
policy of ignoring demands for redress to- 
ward Americans as well as Armenians, 
thinking, evidently, that distance guaran- 
tees safety. 

Within a few weeks an honored American 
citizen was illegaly seized by Turkish au- 
thorities and held as a prisoner, in spite 
of consular protest. His release was re- 
peatedly demanded, but the demands were 
completely ignored, until at last a telegram 
was sent for a man of war to enforce his 
Treaty Rights. 

No sooner were the cowardly Turks 
aware of that telegram than they instantly 
released their prisoner, who has proceeded 
to Constantinople to stand trial in accord- 
ance with the Treaty of 1830 between the 
United States of America and the Ottoman 




















Empire, although the charges against him 
are known to be false from first to last. 


1830. 


Of that Treaty, Article IV reads as fol- 
lows: “Citizens of the United States of 
America quietly pursuing their com- 
merce, and not being charged or convicted 
of any crime or offense, shall not be mo- 
lested, and even when they have committed 
some Offense they shall not be arrested and 
put in prison by the local authorities, but 
they shall be tried by their own minister or 
consul, and punished according to their of- 
fense, following in this respect the usages 
of other Franks”—meaning Caucasian na- 
tions. 

The click of the telegraph calling for that 
man of war was a warning which sent terror 
to the hearts of the treacherous, cowardly, 
cruel Turks, for they can recall how with- 
in this same century the United States of 
America, when only a child among nations 
sent its warships to the Barbary Provinces 
and bombarded those ports when Christ- 
ians were enslaved according to Moham- 
medan law, teaching them a well-deserved 
lesson for all time. 

Not satisfied with robbing, persecuting 
and murdering American citizens in the 
past, and arresting and casting them into 
prison contrary to all treaty stipulations in 
the present, they propose now to add in- 
sult to injury. 


THE TREATY OF 


AMERICAN PROPERTY DESTROYED. 

Having destroyed one hundred thousand 
dollars worth of American property, and 
having ruined the results of long years of 
self-sacrificing labor which have cost many 
noble lives and millions of dollars more in 
American money, to build and maintain free 
hospitals, dispensaries, schools and col- 
leges for the benefit of the poor and down- 
trodden of their own country, and while 
receiving thousands of dollars daily from 
American citizens for the relief of hun- 
dreds of thousands of their own perishing 
people; whom their indescribable cruelties 
have reduced to starvation and despair, 
they now propose, if they are permitted to 
do so, to trample upon the Treaty Rights of 
citizens of the Great Republic, by banishing 
their American benefactors. 
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Not because they have violated any local, 
national or international law, but because 
in the name of humanity, in the midst of 
this most damning maelstrom of outrage, 
torture and persecution, this little band of 
brave, devoted American missionaries, 
dared, in the face of untold trials and dan- 
gers and death, to do their duty in the name 
of Christ, shielding and succoring such as 
they could from the Mohammedan demons 
of destruction and death, and telling the 
world that heart-rending story of horrors, 
till the Turk trembles in his bloody tracks, 
from fear of the avenging and defending 
fury that will soon seal his fate forever, un- 
less the nations of earth are lost to all hon- 
or, and the visible “church” has become a 
cowardly farce. 


THE CROSS OR THE CRESCENT. 


If in this closing decade of the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era, the so-called 
Christian nations and Christian churches do 
not care enough for the cause of poor, per- 
ishing humanity which Christ came to re- 
deem, to come to the rescue of those who 
are perishing because they bear his name, 
they should tear the emblem of the cross 
from their banners and dash it down from 
their steeples and no longer disgrace, by 
such hypocrisy, the name they bear, nor 
desecrate the memory of him who suffered 
and died to right the wrongs of humanity, 
while they, with all the wealth and power 
and armamentsof Christendom at their con- 
trol, cower before the cruel crescent. 


“Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me. Depart 
from me ye cursed!” comes ringing down 
the ages still, as the doom of the damned, 
as dreadful as the condemnation. “Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me,” and how can the crowned head 
or the surpliced prelate or humblest be- 
liever of Europe, or the Christian citizen of 
The Great Republic hope to escape? 

The Turk has learned his lesson of per- 
fidy far too well from those “Christian” 
nations of Europe, who have guaranteed 
the Christians of Armenia protection only 
to betray them to their mortal foes, but 
he will find the representatives of seventy- 
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millions of free men of The Great Republic 
far different prey from a few defenseless, 
deserted Armenian martyrs. 


UPHOLD AMERICAN HONOR 

American honor is at stake today! Am- 
erican citizens have been robbed and 
wronged and murdered. American prop- 
arty has been destroyed. Not that of some 
trader, to be sure, who has gone to deal in 
deadly opium or liquid damnation, and 
crush all the blood money that he can out 
of the country and people, but of those 
who have gone to offer the water of life, 
freely for all, those who have given up home 
and friends and country and faced dangers 
and persecution and death to help the help- 
less, to defend the defenseless and to lift up 
the down-trodden and despairing. 

Through all those days of danger and 
death, through all those nights of darkness 
and despair they never deserted their posts 
of duty, nor shrank from their fearful re- 
sponsibility. 

While all the armaments of Europe were 
silent, and “The Great Powers” failed to 
speak one effective word and feared to 
strike one saving blow, they spoke so all 
the world should hear. 

Their words shall yet shake the treacher- 
ous Turk from his throne, and no star of 
the Spangled Banner shall be dimmed by 
shame, nor one of its Stripes stained by the 
innocent blood of those betrayed. 

Never for such heroism _ shall they be 
persecuted, imprisoned or banished by the 
bloody Turk, nor driven from their ruined 
homes, nor exiled from their fields of loving 
labor. 

Not if we, who bear the name of Ameri- 
cans, are worthy descendants of the Puri- 
tans, Huguenots and Crusaders of the past 
or fit citizens for The Great Republic of the 
present and the future. 


Surely we should show the world today 
what that power stands for which is rep- 
resented by the Stars and Stripes, till Turk 
and tyrant alike, tremble before its folds. 

If we fail to act as free men should, in 
vindicating the cause of American citizen- 
ship, we will forfeit the respect of the 
world, and brand ourselves “cowards rec- 
reant to our trust.” 


BETRAYED BY THE POWERS. 


That The Great Powers of Europe have 
betrayed the innocent blood of unnumbered 
thousands for more or less than “Thirty 
Pieces of Silver,” will never wipe away the 
stain from American honor if we fail to do 
our duty today. 

That Disraeli and Salisbury gave the 
Judas kiss for England to the Christians of 
Turkey nearly twenty years ago will not do 
away with the disgrace to America, if we 
fail to act today. 

That Russia refuses to come to the res- 
cue of either Greek or Roman or Armen- 
ian Christians of the Ottoman Empire to- 
day, does not relieve Americans of their re- 
sponsibility now, when citizens of the Great 
Republic are despoiled, their homes threat- 
ened and property destroyed, and they; 
our representatives of peace and good will 
and self-sacrificing heroism; are in danger 
of being driven into exile. 

Let every loyal American man, woman 
and child declare that The Treaty Rights of 
citizens of The Great Republic must and 
shall be maintained, let come what may! 

It is time to let the world know that 
America can and will stand alone, if need 
be, For The Right, for the freedom of Re- 
ligious Liberty and the civil rights of all 
her citizens, under Treaty Obligations, 
against the greatest or weakest powers of 
earth—Heathen or Christian—and against 
all outrages, at home or abroad, upon Jew 
or Gentile, Christian, Mohammedan or 
heathen, alike. 

OUR GOVERNMENT ON RECORD. 

The representatives of the Republic in 
Congress assembled have spoken in no un- 
certain terms, and no power on earth can 
ignore their just demands, or set them 
aside. 

Having given freely to help the down- 
trodden, let us no longer remain in guilty 
acquiescence with their oppressors, but 
let us enforce our treaty rights and theirs 
forthwith. 

While the detestable, damnable Turk is 
glutting his gory lust in doing defenseless 
women and girls to death, and shamefully 
glorying in deeds of devilish torture that 
would disgrace the darkest ages and put 
to shame Herod, Nero or Torquemada, 
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ISLAM TO CHRISTIANITY, 
“What are you going to do about it?” 
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desecrating the earth in this closing de- 
cade of this nineteenth century of the 
Christian era with this bloodiest, blackest, 
blot on the pages of human history over 
which he gloats and glowers with the in- 
sane fury of fiendish fanaticism, the saddest 
sight of all time, still is, to see Christendom 
standing silently by. 

The curse of the just must rest upon the 
men who control the mightiest armaments 
the world has ever seen, in the interest of 
their so-called “Peace of Christendom” at 
the cost of tears and blood and agony un- 
told, at the cost of countless martyred lives 
betrayed by them to torture and to death, 
at the cost of individual, national and inter- 
national honor and integrity. 


Let America act alone, if she must, but 
let her never be guilty of silent acquies- 
cence in such crimes, as long as one Amer- 
ican is left alive. 

We can waken the conscience of the world 
if we will, and all the cannon of Christen- 
dom will thunder up to heaven against such 
wrongs, til] Turk and tyrant know that 
the ages of outrages have gone forever. 

God grant that The Great Republic may 
become the crowning glory of this nine- 
teenth century of the Christian era as the 
defender of the eternal principles of jus- 
tice for all upon which it is founded. 
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Mrs. BOOKER WASHINGTON. 


ton, the principal of Tuskegee Nor- 

mal and Industrial School, is doing, 
in her own way, a work equal in originality 
and far reaching usefulness to that carried 
on by her husband. She is a woman of 
boundless race loyalty. Her life lines have 
been cast where the struggle for existence 
among the poorest masses is a pitiable 
grind for mere existence. Her sympathy 
for the poor women, the mothers of her 
race, knows no limit. Though charged with 
many responsibilities, her mind is burdened 
with the thought of those unfortunate 
women, who are rearing large families un- 
der the worst possible conditions. In one- 
room log cabins, they are huddled together 
on the large plantations, where the mort- 
gage system forces women and _ all 
children above the age of five years, 
to work in the fields, in order to live half 
naked in a leaky, dilapidated, windowless 
hut, made of rude logs, chinked with mud. 
There they live and maintain strength on 
an occasional ration of bacon, thrown in 
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with their regular diet of corn meal and 
molasses. With many, however, the mo- 
lasses is a delicacy. For tea and coffee they 
get herb teas without sweetening, princi- 
pally of sassafras leaves. This accounts, in 
a measure, for the oft-remarked “spare, 
bloodless appearance” of these people, and 
probably for their proneness to pulmonary 
complaints. There are hundreds of such 
families all through the Black Belt. 

In order to come in touch with them, and 
study them, with a hope of ameliorating 
the inhuman conditions under which mil- 
lions of future American men and women 
are being born and reared, Mrs. Washing- 
ton makes regular visits to these plantation 
districts—the “old quarters” of Alabama, 
Mississippi, and other localities, whenever 
opportunity offers. She has passed in and 
out of the most squalid and uncleanly cab- 
in, studying the people as she finds them, 
and the conditions governing child-life 
among the most ignorant. 

“These people,” Mrs. Washington says, 
“eat, drink, lie down and sleep, and live ex- 
actly as they did forty or fifty years ago. 
As for planning for a day ahead, they don’t 
know a thing about it. They live on the 
same plantations upon which they were 
born, many of them in the same cabin.” 

According to the system in practice all 
through the rural districts, they plant cot- 
ton to their very door sills. There is no 
one to tell them to reserve a space for a few 
vegetables for their families; they don’t 
think of it. When the crops are gathered 
and differences squared between them and 
the Shylocks (for such are the men who, 
vampire like, have cursed the Southland 
with a form of oppression and slavery that 
is as great a menace to the fundamental 
principles of our government as was the 
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slavery which caused the late fratricidal 
war)—the poor meal-fed planter is always 
in debt. In order to let him know that 
“Marster” bears no ill will at his contin- 
ued inability to do better, Shylock presents 
him with a jug of rum. Should there be a 
man, here and there, so fortunate as to 
receive a few dollars in the settlement, he 
will either spend his small pittance for the 
“oift rum,” or he will proceed to gamble it 
away, and it returns to Shylock, who 
thereafter orders him to “clear out.” Em- 
pty handed and bestial, they all go home. 
This is a black picture for a Christian land, 
which spends millions among foreign sav- 
ages. 

“At times,” continued Mrs. Washington, 
“T have stood aghast at the thought of how 
much must be done for these people. What 
they need is some one who will go among 
them in a kind, sisterly way, not invite 
them to pretty model cottages, and attrac- 
tive school rooms only, but go among them, 
tell them what to do, and show them how 
to take care of themselves and their cab- 
One must actually show them the 
commonest things for their comfort and 
decency. In hundreds of these cabins large 
families are born and reared. Think of it! 
My heart quailed at first; it seemed so aw- 
ful. How could such children cast aside 
the burden imposed by prenatal conditons? 
My heart sank within me, but as I thought 
of the utter helplessness of these poor 
mothers, I could not rest. So I began go- 
ing among them and talking to them. They 
are eager to learn, willing to be educated by 
one who will make them forget caste dis- 
tinctions. They are very sensitive, and will 
resent quickly the slightest disposition on 
the part of any one to make them feel their 
lowly estate. Even I have to be very care- 
ful, despite the fact that they know I love 
them. You would be surprised to see how 
they carry out even my hints to them con- 
cerning their homes.” 

In the town of Tuskegee, Mrs. Washing- 
ton gathers from sixty to a hundred women 
every Saturday, in a large room rented for 
the purpose, and talks to them on the things 
her visits to their homes suggest as being 
urgent for them to consider. She talks in 
such a manner as to encourage the greatest 
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freedom of discussion. So free are they to 
talk with her, that these women, some of 
them, walk seven and ten miles to attend 
these meetings, just to pour into her ear 
their troubles. Then they cheerfully 
trudge back the weary way, feeling fully re- 
paid for the “ja’nt.” It is wonderful. In 
time it will develop into a Woman’s Con-. 
ference, similar to the Farmer’s Conference. 

In order to sow fruitful seeds of modesty 
among them, she had a rude screen, con- 
structed like an ordinary clothes horse, 
such as is to be found in any well regu- 
lated clothes laundry, brought to the meet- 
ing room one day. After calling their at- 
tention to it, she told them that they must 
ask the man of the family to make the 
frame and put it together. She then showed 
how easy it was to cover this frame with 
paper or muslin, and with a few well chosen 
words as to how it could be decorated with 
bright berries and dried grasses, and so 
placed as to make two rooms of their little 
cabins, she dismissed them. “I know,” she 
said, confidently, “when I go into some of 
their cabins again, they will have screens, 
and their children will sleep on one side, 
and ‘mammy’ and ‘daddy’ will be on the 
other side.” 

In order to make their cabins more com- 
fortable, and at the same time more agree- 
able to the eye and instructive to the child- 
ren, Mrs. Washington told them to use mud 
in chinking the spaces between the logs, in- 
stead of old rags, and then to cover the 
walls with newspapers, she promising them 
not only newspapers, but an occasional pic- 
ture paper. As a result of this talk, there 
are abundant evidences of improvement on 
the lines suggested, within a radius of 
twenty miles. 

In driving through the country, Mrs. 
Washington’s influence can be traced by 
the newspapers and pictures that give a 
bright, cheery look to the once unsightly 
logs, and the maner in which pretty grasses 
and scarlet berries are placed in their pa- 
thetic efforts at home decoration. Now 


that she has accomplished this much in 
their homes, she has furnished a “model 
room” in one corner of the meeting hall, to 
give them a practical idea of the proper ar- 
rangement of a room used as sitting room, 

















kitchen and sleeping room, and the women 
find a great deal of pleasure, as well as in- 
struction, inspecting the room after the 
talks. This being house cleaning time, the 
talks will naturally turn upon the care of 
a house in the spring of the year, and the 
“model room” will serve, in many ways, to 
demonstrate the talks. In time, lessons in 
cooking will be added to the house keeping 
and laundry work. In order to establish 
these “model rooms” all through the one- 
room district, Mrs. Washington is trying now 
to organize small clubs, mother’s meetings, 
sewing clubs, house keeping and sick nurs- 
ing bands, so that when all are ready for 
the annual meetings or conferences, they 
will be prepared to respond intelligently. 
The good results of her labors have al- 
ready been commented upon by the white 
residents, not only of the town, but of the 
whole of Macon county. Fewer women 
than formerly congregate along the streets 
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and roads. Their children, through Mrs. 
Washington’s influence, and the assistance 
of Miss Lane, a teacher in the Normal 
School, have been gathered into sewing 
classes. They look better and are less un- 
couth and boisterous in their play. Like 
their elders, they simply idolize Mrs. Wash- 
ington and her noble helper, Miss Lane, 
who, in teaching them to sew, teaches them 
to make the things they need, to mend their 
garments, and take care of themselves, 
generally. 

To hear Mrs. Washington tell how she 
started this work, makes one think of the 
tiny spring whence flows our beautiful Hud- 
son river. It is a privilege to come in con- 
tact with a woman who can accomplish so 
much, and still retain an almost girlish 
modesty of bearing. She is doing, in her 
own way, a wonderful work, not only for 
the women of her own race, but for every 
community in which she labors. 
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JAY FALL UPeW You 


By Rev. C. A. RuppocKk. 


The rum-seller shouted, ‘‘Get out of the road!” 
As near me, in bearing a beer keg he strode. 


“Please step aside quickly, and let me pass 
through, 


This burden so heavy, may fall upon you.” 


I heeded his warning, allowed him to pass 

Within, where he sold the vile stuff by the glass, 

But the words that he uttered appeared sadly 
true, 


“This burden so heavy may fall upon you.” 


I thought ‘will the drinker be cautioned as well, 
Step quickly aside, it may crush you to hell?” 
Ah,no! not a word for their danger or pain 


If it falls upon them, their loss is his gain, 


I thought of a Haddock, so noble and brave, 
Contending for right, his fellows to save, 
It fell upon him, when he gave up his breath, 


By the hand of the Rum Power, smitten to death, 


I thought of my children, exposed to this strife, 
This burden might fall on the innocent life. 
Should evil beguile them in guise of a friend, 
How crushing the weight on my heart would de- 


scend. 


I thought of the aged, grown feeble at length; 

Who leaned for support on the son of their 
strength, 

Bewailing the faith of their noble first-born, 


The staff of their age, in their hand was a thorn. 


1 thought of the orphan denied of his right; 

The arm that should shield him in courage and 
might, 

Was palsied by rum, in the grave was laid low, 


And upon that young life fell the shadows of woe. 


I thought of the widow in poverty left, 
Of husband and home by this evil bereft ; 
The ear of the monster was deaf to her call. 


How sadly? How crushing on her did it fall ? 


I said, ‘‘Oh! How long shall this evil remain? 

How long! Oh! How long shall King Alcohol] 
reign!” 

Ye freemen, awake! His power to o’erthrow. 


We loudly proclaim it! This Tyrant Must Go! 
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CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
ITS RELATION TO THE RACE PROBLEM IN THE SOUTH 


J 
Asssss By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON @*S*Ss SS 
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Principal of the Tuskegee Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama 


@9IT seems to me that 
™ one of the questiors 
which Christian ed 
ucation has got to 
face in the South is 
how can the two 
races there become 
/ adjusted to their 
new conditions. It 
is a question which 
Christian education has got to face calmly, 
quietly, dispassionately, and the time has 
now come for us to ascend above party, 
above race, above color, above sectionalism, 





And then once in a while somebody is so 
bold as to predict that the negro will be 
absorbed in the white race. Now let us look 
at this phase of the question for a moment, 
and see which race will absorb the other. 
You know that if a person has one per cent 
of African blood in his veins, he ceases to be 
a white man and falls to our lot. The 99 
per cent of Caucasian blood does not weigh 
by the side of 1 per cent of African blood. 
The white blood counts for nothing. He is 
a negro every time. So at that rate it will 
be a very difficult task to absorb the negro. 

Somebody conceived the idea of coloniz- 











GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS AT TUSKEGEE. 


into the region of duty of man to man, of 
American to American, of Christian to 


Christian. 
* * * 


I remember that last summer, when about 
500 colored people sailed from the port of 
Savannah bound for Liberia, the news was 
flashed all over the country: “The negro 
people have made up their minds to return 
to their own country, and that in this was 
the solution of the race problem in the 
South.” But these short-sighted people 
forgot the fact that before breakfast that 
morning about 500 more negro children 
were born. 





ing the colored people, of getting territory 
where nobody lived, putting the colored 
people there and letting them be a nation 
all by themselves. There are two objec- 
tions to that. You would have to build one 
wall around them to keep the colored peo- 
ple in and another wall to keep the white 
people out. If you were to build ten walls 
around Africa today, you couldn’t keep the 
white people out, especially if they heard 
that there was any gold there. 
2 * 

So, my friends, there is but one thing to 
do: to treat the negro as we treat anybody 
else as a Christian brother. 
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Now, I believe in the light of history, we 
must acknowledge that commerce has been 
one of the forerunners of Christianity and 
peace between all races. The race that is 
the most ignorant, the race that is most 
deeply stricken with poverty—how closely 
do you in your daily life really touch that 
race? Two races come into contact when 
one race, by reason of its skill or education 
or industry, becomes necessary to the other. 
A white man doesn’t care to have anything 
to do with another white man, unless he has 
got something that the other one wants. 
He has got some property, some education 


They didn’t seem to care about algebra and 
history and science. Those people never 
even began to respect us until we com- 
menced to build a large three story brick 
building, and then another and another, un- 
til now we have thirty-seven buildings 
which have been erected largely by the 
labor of our young men and young women, 
and today we have the respect and confi- 
dence of all the white people in that sec- 
tion. There is an unmistakable influence 
that comes over a white man when he sees 
a black man living in a two story brick 
house. I need not stop to explain it. It is 








that the other wants, and that something 
brings people together and makes neigh- 
bors and friends of them. This question in 
the South must be settled on these same 
lines: the negro must obtain something 
that the white people want. 

* & & 

I noticed that when I went down to Tus- 
kegee to start the institute some of the un- 
educated white people about there rather 
looked cross-eyed at me, and I thought I 
could get around them by telling them how 
much of algebra, and history and science 
and all those things I knew, but they treat- 
ed me about the same as they did before. 


THE CAMPUS. 





the tangible evidence of prosperity. You 
know Thomas doubted the Savior after he 
had risen from the dead, and the Lord said 
to Thomas: “Reach hither thy finger, and 
behold my hands; and reach hither thy 
hand, and thrust it into my side.” The tan- 
gible evidence convinced Thomas. 

We began, soon after going to Tuskegee, 
the manufacture of good bricks. There 
were white people who wouldn’t speak to us 
then, but they wanted our bricks. We also 
started a wheelwrighting establishment, 
and also began the manufacture of good 
wagons and buggies, and the white people 
came to our institution for that kind of 
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work. We also put in a printing plant, and 
not only did the job printing for the white 
people, but the official Democratic organ of 
Macon county is printed by our black boys. 
Now, I do not mean to say that we edit it, 
but the mechanical work is done by our 
boys. 
+ * % 

By having something that these people 
wanted, we came into contact with them 
and our interests became interlinked with 
their interests, until today we have not 
warmer friends anywhere in the country 
than we have among those white people of 


a conversation among three white men 
something like this. Two of them were be- 
rating the negro, saying the negro was 
shiftless and lazy, and all that sort of 
thing. The third man listened to their re- 
marks for some time in silence, and then he 
said: 

“IT don’t know what your experience has 
been, but there is a nigger down our way 
who owns a good house and lot, with about 
fifty acres of ground, his house is well fur- 
nished, and he has got some splendid horses 
and cattle. I don’t know how the niggers 
are in your community, but Tobe Jones is a 





TWO CITIZENS. 


Tuskegee. We have found by experience 
that the best way to get near to people is to 
have something that they want, and that is 
why we push and emphasize this Christian 
Industrial Education. We must educate 
the negroes in practical industries, teach 
them to be self-supporting and self-depend- 
ent. Do you suppose that if a negro held a 
mortgage on a white man’s house that he 
could foreclose that that white man would 
dare to drive that negro away from the 
polls and prevent him from voting? No, 
no. 
*# * % 


A few days before I left the South, I heard 


gentleman. Once when I was hard up I 
went to Tobe Jones and borrowed fifty dol- 
lars, and he hasn’t asked me for it yet. I 
don’t know what kind of niggers you have 
down your way, but Tobe Jones is a gentle- 
man.” 

* & & 

Now, what we want to do is to multiply 
and place in every community these Tobe 
Jones’, and just in proportion as we can 
place them throughout the South, this race 
question will disappear. 

* # 

Suppose there was a black man who had 

business for the railroads to the amount of 
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$10,000 a year. Do you suppose that when 
that black man takes his family aboard the 
train they are going to put him into a Jim 
Crow car and run the risk of losing that 
$10,000 a year? No; they will put on a 
Pullman palace car for him. 

* & & 

Some time ago a certain colored man was 
passing through the streets of one of the 
little Southern towns, and he chanced to 
meet two white men on the street. It hap- 
pened that this colored man owns two or 
three houses and lots, has a good education, 
and a comfortable bank account. One of 
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making political speeches and attending 
conventions ought to have been devoted to 
becoming the leading real estate dealers, 
the leading carpenters, the leading business 
men of our native cities, and to starting 
dairy farms or truck farms. We are not 
making those mistakes today. We have 
learned something. No matter what you 
hear; no matter what you read, I assure you 
that the colored people of the South are ac- 
quiring education, property and character 
in a way they have never done since the 
dawn of our freedom. In our Institute at 
Tuskegee there are 759 young men and 








the white men turned to the other and said: 
“By Josh! it’s all I can do to keep from 
calling that nigger Mister.” That’s the 
point we want to get at. They call us col- 
onel and lieutenant and professor, but they 
don’t like to call us Mister, and the Mister 


is what we want. 
* & & 


After the war we made mistakes, and 
many of them. We wanted to be office- 
holders, and congressmen and senators and 
governors, and, perhaps, would have even 
been president of the United States if you 
hadn’t stopped us. The time that we spent 
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BUILT BY STUDENTS. 


women who are working by day and by 
night, at twenty-three different industries, 
preparing themselves to go out and teach 
the masses of our people how to lift them- 
selves up. The colored people do not need 
to have charity scattered among them, but 
they do need teachers to show them, as so 
many children, how to take care of them- 
selves, how to earn their own living and 
how to take care of their money. 
%% * 

Some time ago I saw a negro 65 years old, 
living in poverty and filth, and when I saw 
that man I was disgusted and said to him: 


















“If you were worth your freedom, you 
would surely have changed these things in 
the last thirty years.” And when he said 
tome: “I want tochange. I want to have 
something for my wife and my children, but 
I don’t know how. I don’t know what to 
do.” And when I looked into his lean and 
haggard face, I realized more deeply than 
ever before the absolute need of teachers 
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This question concerns nearly 10,000,000 
of my people, and 60,000,000 of yours. We 
rise as you rise, and you fall as we fall. 
When you are strong, we are strong; when 
We are weak, you are weak. There is no 
power that can separate our destiny in this 
country. We are a patient and an humble 
people. We can afford to work and wait. 
The American negro can afford to be 











SHOEMAKING AT TUSKEGEE. 


among the colored people. The greatest in- 
jury that slavery did to us was to deprive 
us of self-dependence, that executive ability 
which is the crowning glory of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and you cannot expect that 
what was 265 years in getting into a peo- 
ple will be eradicated in thirty-five years. 
But it is along just these lines that the Tus- 
kegee Institute is working; it is teaching 
the colored man to become self-supporting. 


wronged in this country. The white man 
cannot afford to wrong him. Sometimes I 
am asked if I do not become discouraged by 
such measures as are being enacted in 
South Carolina, and I always reply “No.” 
Man can make no law to hinder or retard 
the growth of manhood. Progress is the 
law of nature and, under God, it is going to 
be the eternal guiding star of the black 
race, 
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THE ADDRESS OF OUR DAY. 


THE VOICE OF PROHIBITION. 


THE GREAT ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE PITTSBURGH 
CONVENTION BY JOHNoG. WOOLLEY, ESQ. 
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«3 HERE is a medium 
of exchange that is 
more important to 
a country than its 
money. 

It is light, prec- 
ious, untarnish- 
able and _ inde- 
structible. It 
may be lost but 
not spent, stolen, sweated, hoarded, cor- 
nered, or counterfeited. It is uninflatable, 
it was never known to be at a premium, it 
is incapable of discount—inexorably par. It 
is always equal to the volume of trade. It 
is adapted equally to great and small trans- 
actions. It is the highest security for a 
bank’s issue or a laborer’s wage. It apper- 
tains alike to business, society, govern- 
ment, and religion. If it be used by a double 
standard of unequal intrinsic measuring 
power, the baser token drives out the nobler 
and makes itself the exclusive measure-unit 
of the local market, whatever fiat may for- 
bid the usurpation. Nevertheless, the nob- 
ler thing, albeit unminted or in exile, re- 
mains the arbiter and autocrat of values 
for all nations, for both worlds, for time, 
and for eternity. 

It is conscience, the one possession of hu- 
manity that cannot be degraded to a com- 
modity, the one unshrinkable asset of the 
universe. 

*#*# 

This country needs a larger and more 
flexible currency, no doubt, but not so bad- 
ly as it needs a larger “sinking fund” of 
straight, scarce, high-priced, invariable 
honor-bullion in the vaults of power—the 
ballot boxes. 
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We have recognized and accepted a double 
standard of civic virtue, until the ‘fools’ 
gold” of political Phariseeism has well nigh 
driven out the clear, sun-colored truth of 
God—even from the church, and until reli- 
gion has practically disappeared from circu- 
lation, as a currency, and come to be worn 
like jewelry. 

*& * & 

The peril of business, society and gov- 
ernment alike, is the abnegation of con- 
science in them, and this vice seems to in- 
crease in direct ratio to the size of the trans- 
action, and so we have that exasperating 
series of phenomena, the good man who is 
crooked in trade, the honest man who in- 
corporates himself into dishonest compan- 
ies, the man of commercial integrity who is 
a partner in political corruption, the local 
prohibitionist who is “for license” at large, 
the man of character who belongs to a 
party that has none. The overwhelming 
and incomparable need of the nation, the 
day, the hour, is the demonetization of ag- 
gregate, semi-irresponsible but respectable 
rascality in politics. The prohibition 
party is an attempt to express, in articu- 
late political forms, the clear and undebat- 
able conscience of the country. 

“The times are out of joint,” not because 
we have no conscience, but because we have 
no political way to utter it. 

Men speak, and wronged and helpless 
women and children cry out for justice and 
for mercy in all the ways. Societies speak 
and the church keeps fulminating ineffec- 
tual resolutions, but they are not heard in 
politics. Only parties have direct, ready, 
and authoritative access to governmental 
audience. It is not a new language we are 
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The church has spoken it, faith- 


ity, for 1,900 years—in church. But, in 
American politics today, she speaks an 


alien, mongrel dialect that has no word for 
conscience in it. 


* & # 


The great economic questions which 
hover about the storm centers of party 
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exploiting; it is the vernacular of Sinai and 
Galilee. 
fully in the main, and with increasing pur- 


truth compels it, that there is not one Re- 


publican or Democratic member of Con- 
gress of national reputation, sitting or 


elect, who is above suspicion of putting con- 


scientious patriotism back of party strat- 
egy in time of peace. Nor is there now a 
presidential candidate in either of the 
great parties, who would not consider it an 
impudent menace to his ambitions if he 
were asked to say in publie that he would 





JOHN G. 


politics and which we are urged to take 
up—money, tariff, trusts, etc.—present no 
serious difficulty, save only that conven- 
tions and legislatures sit for party ends and 
not the country’s. 

I would not say that many of our repre- 
sentatives in Congress—I need not say that 
any of them—are deficient in personal hon- 
esty, but the party septicemia has so per- 
meated the nation, that I do dare say, and 





WOOLLEY. 


yn by his church as against his party. 


That must be changed, and to that end, 
and nothing less, was the prohibition party 
born—to spray the tree of American liberty 
with common honesty against the curculio 
of sectional prejudice and party spoils. 

It is not a wide mission, but tremendously 
long. “Straight is the gate and narrow is 
the way that leads to national life, honor, 
prosperity and perpetuity.” 


iy 
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So then, we build a party that shall be at 
once “the bane and antidote” of partyism. 
It is a slow and difficult undertaking at the 
best, the like has never been essayed in any 
country. We have to sail between the 
Seylla of flabby sentimentalism, on the one 
hand, and the Charybdis of pettifogging 
bluster on the other. 

Whatever we do, we shall be misunder- 
stood, criticised, laughed at or ignored. 
There is discouragement everywhere. 

\nd it is not to be wondered at, that 
many of our true and earnest comrades 
have gotten confused and over anxious 
and would build, without delay, a political 
machine upon the identical lines that in 
the past have proven the fatal weaknesses 
of party architecture, and would forth- 
with cover every question of the inquisi- 
tive and restless ignorance of the public 
mind. 

These, when they discuss policies or 
platforms, appeal to history and say: 
“Other parties have done this and this,” 
“No other party has done thus and so.” 
And they forget that party history in this 
country is a history of rapid, undigested 
power, followed by rapid degeneration, 
dishonesty, and failure. Worthless, in the 
main, except as showing what a party ought 
not to be and not to do. 

* # * 


Others of us would proceed upon the 
same plan except that being touched by a 
strange political atavism, they would cre- 
ate a little feudal system of caste among 
the issues, calling them “dominant,” “ser- 
vient,” ete., trying to check confusion and 
secure due order of precedence by a tag— 
after the manner of crowded barber shops. 

While yet others of us would go to work 
as a horse unties a knot, by blindly and 
patiently shaking the party halter. These 
would have the church a mere “influence” 
—whatever that is—a catapult for songs 
and sighs and scripture texts, a kind of in- 
ter-omnibus blunderbuss, hopper-mouthed 
and of infinite precision of missing. 

* % % 

But with all our differences and mixed 
conceits and political knight-errantry, the 
hand of Providence has been upon us and 
we have builded far better than we I:new. 


One thing at any rate is sure; we have 
assembled a quarter of a million men and 
women who are not afraid of anything, 
and who will do right if they know how. 
Two hundred and seventy thousand clean- 
handed voters who honor God, love their 
country, and respect themselves. No “boss” 
can get his breath in that atmosphere nor 
any one control a single ballot but his own. 

* * * 

I have heard rumors of “a split” in the 
prohibition party, but I tell you the men 
are not yet born who will split that. 

They may take themselves out of it. 
They may cut away the scions that have 
been engrafted upon it, but under that 
name or some other, within the present 
organization or outside of it, the prohibi- 
tion party will persist, one and indivisible, 
until the “throne of iniquity” goes down 
before the “sword of the spirit” and the 
law of the land. 

It has no cleavage, it has grown upon the 
heights like a live oak in a canon, where 
the soil is granite pulverized by the shock 
of storms when earth and heaven fought 
their battles royal. It has grown in 
frost and very slowly. Its roots have 
wedged off avalanches, as they crept down 
into the hard heart of the rock to drink 
the tough amalgams that drip from un- 
discovered mines, into the alembic where 
the spirit of the mountain does his Titanic 
alchemy. 

It has felt the rasp and wrench of 
glaciers—and kept its hold. It has the 
gnar] of whirlwinds in its rings. 

It cannot split, God has marked it for a 
beetle to maul hell out of American poli- 
tics. If he shall fell it to-morrow, it will 
be only because he would fit it the better to 
his hand. When he gets ready he will lift 
it from the ground to his knee, his thigh, 
his waist, his shoulder. Listen for the 
blow; some November it will fall and some- 
thing will split, but not the prohibition 
party. 

* # # 


Those with us who complain, and those 
against us who sneer at our little progress, 
have failed to grasp the meaning of the 
thing we do. We are building the first 
permanent political party in American 
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history—the party of progress, of honor, of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, that shall 
draw out from the chaos of our present 
politics, the bravest, cleanest, best, and 
in the years to come grapple with every 
problem of our national life and solve it 
in the fear of God. 

I have long wished it might be called 
“The Liberal Party,” leaving the section- 
alist, the bigot, the spoilsman, the saloon- 
keeper, the trimmer, the coward, the aris- 
tocrat, the plutocrat, and all the rest who 
have their eyes behind, to make such fusion 
as they can and call it what they will—Re- 
publican, Democrat, Conservative or Tory. 
“A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet.” 

*# & *& 


We have had many backsets, but that 
was God’s way of making us dig down to 
bed rock before we should begin to lay the 
ranged and ashlared substructure of our 
building. 

Our walls have risen very slowly, be- 
“ause our force was small and irregular, 
because we have had too little simplicity 
of plan and continuity of purpose. 

Now and then a section of partition wall 
that we had thought complete, like Rhode 
Island and Iowa, has fallen in or settled to 
ruin. 

That was because we had done too little 
excavating. 

Prohibition failed in those states and 
fails in Maine and the rest, because it was 
built on the Republican party, so near the 
top of the ground that every political rat 
could burrow under it. The corners of this 
thing must go down too deep for frost or 
rat. 

Our failure hereofore has been because 


‘ part of us have been trying to save the old 


party and the rest to make a new one like 
it. 

We don’t want to save the old parties; 
they were crooked in their lives and in 
their death ought to be laid straight to- 
gether. 

We don’t want a new one like either of 
them, and I, for one, refuse to accept as a 
precedent any act of a party whose later 
end has turned out infamous. 

They say we have no great men; it does 
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not require great men to dig, only true 
men. Let us clear the site and we shall 
have skilled labor in abundance. 

It matters very little whose plans we 
draw on paper or in fancy for our super- 
structure, we shall change them many 
times, but now we are making a founda- 
tion, not furnishing a cheap lodging house. 
Let us lay it in to stay, so that when the 
clouds lower we can say, “Blow winds and 
Rage, blow!” And so 
need to 


erack your cheeks. 
that when it rains we shall not 
fear. 

Call me what you will, narrow-gauge or 
broad, but I am for the church. 

*On Christ the solid rock I stand, 

All other ground is sinking sand.”’ 
and 
and 


We shall want some tiles and tin 
paint and putty, glass and tapestries 
frescoes, gold and silver later on, but not 
now. 

Let Bezaleel be getting 
ready if he will. Haul in your paper, pine 
and plaster, but today we can use nothing 
but rock, rock, rock and tempered mortar. 

Work on, you common 
laborers! Laurels are not for you. Keep 
your sore hearts with all diligence. Spare 
not your weary arms. Drive your humble 
picks and shovels to the helve. Clear 
away! until the virgin rock of God Al- 
mighty’s truth lies bare, ready for the mas- 
ter builder, and then count it joy and hon- 
or to carry a hod into the rising walls. 

* * % 


his pigments 
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“narrow” men, 


“You are letting 
with you. 


But, some one will say: 
a figure of speech run away 
You have already said, and truly, that we 
are building a party, and in point of fact, 
we are in the field asking, as a party, to 
be put in charge of the government, and 
therefore we ought to express ourselves in 
the platform upon the pressing questions of 
the day.” 

I said we are building a party. I think 
we are about to lay the first sure courses 
It is childish to say that 
We have 


of the masonry. 
we are offering to rule the land. 
simply opened a recruiting office at the 
door of the voting church and propose to 
enlist it as a marching, voting, shooting 
soldier in this war, or else we will nail a 
placard on the door, saying, “This is a 
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lie.” We propose to make an army that 
will, upon a conscience platform, nomi- 
nate a conscience candidate who never 
sought an office nor talked small for votes, 
and perhaps in the year 1900 charge the 
20th century and take it for God and home 
and humanity. 

It will be sheer waste of time and energy 
to formulate, now, all we would say if 
actually in power. Our present business 
is to get the still small voice of conscience 
adopted as the political language of the 
church so that when she speaks again no 
senator will sneer, nor any party manager 
despise her, and there is only one way to 
do it, and that is to keep sending, at every 
election, a flash of Jesus Christ’s lightning 
through the cloud-bank of spoils politics, 
until along the dazzling cleavage of the 
rent and cauterized edges of the wound 
our Christian citizenship shall rush to- 
gether like a thunderbolt and the con- 
science party be ready to possess the land. 

But conscience can be crystalized only 
about a fact, it is never visible in a mere 
theory, and so we have to have “an issue” 
from the start, it must be an undebatable 
fact. We found the liquor traffic ready to 
our hand. The church had denounced it 
the enemy of God and man. The law 
had branded it a public enemy. The courts 
had declared it a nuisance. Ethics, econ- 
omics, sociology, criminology, physiology 
all agreed. No voice defended it. 

What shall our issue be? 

There is but one possible. 

Read it on the banners yonder. 

Read it in the faces of these women. 

Xead it in the resolutions of the church. 

Read it in the statutes. 

Read it in the Supreme Court reports. 

Read it in the hospitals. 

Read it in the madhouses. 

Read it in the prison bars whence bleared 
and hopeless eyes look out to haunt you. 

Read it in the potter’s field. 

Read it everywhere. 

Oh, friends! I see in your eyes a look 
that never came of thinking of gold or 
silver or tariff or party. Your own faces 
confess my argument. Your own hearts 
are saying that we ought to march into 
this campaign, no ragged battalions of 


theorists with a dozen flags, but all to- 
gether, close order, quick time, forward to 
the glory of God the Father! 

Shall we then abandon agitation of the 
great questions, tariff, money, and the rest? 
By no means, and fortunately, under our 
system, one can be as loyal to his theories 
as to his facts. 

Theory is the sheaf from which we flail 
out truth upon life’s threshing floors, but 
every theory of our government is pri- 
marily a thing for the states, whether it 
arises in the state legislature or the Con- 
gress. Let New Jersey tramp out the truth 
about direct legislation. Delaware, the 
single tax; Ohio, fiat money; Rhode Island, 
gold; Pennsylvania, protection; Dakota, 
free trade, but for any one of them to ask 
prohibition to wait on it is as if some 
sputtering aerolite should ask the world to 
pause in its orbit and hold a conference 
about fusion. 

We must needs differ in the states, but 
Wwe can be unanimous in the electoral col- 
lege. 

I insist that the focal point in civil re- 
form is the executive. If Theodore Roose- 
velt, dreaded by his party, hated by the 
crowd, backed by nobody, could enforce 
the right in New York City, what could 
not a brave and honest president do with a 
united church to back him? 

We want the president for conscience. 

We want the governor for conscience. 

We want the mayor for conscience. 

We want the preacher for conscience. 

Then let the legislatures theorize. 

This will stop the mouth of criticism, 
force the hand of the church. Capture the 
Christian youth, and build our party on the 
broadest lines of upright, simple, practical 
statesmanship. 

No cause, however weak, that has its 
springs in conscience can say, “I am left 
out.” 

Down yonder from the North came the 
Alleghany river. Up from the South came 
the Monongahela. Each lost itself in the 
other, and the Ohio, in a single issue, rolled 
their mingled waters to the sea. 

Where is the Alleghany now? Old ocean 
tosses its white-caps and roars: “Here!” 

Where is the Monongahela now? The 
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sky dips its cloud banners and in pattering 
raindrops whispers: “Here!” 

So, to this mighty battle comes St. John 
with his silver mine, Hobbs with his bank, 
Thompson with his fiat, Wardwell with his 
stock exchange, Strobell with his Refer- 
endum, Metcalf with his protective tariff, 
Hipp with Woman Suffrage, Cranfill with 
his protest. 

Every man as honest as the day, but op- 
posite as the four winds on every point but 
one. 

What shall they do? 


Surrender to each other at that one 
thing and in the name of God’s church lift 
up vour banner, and when the white flag of 
prohibition waves from the dome of the 
Capitol, the hands that hauled it there will 
do right by every issue that your hearts 
hold dear. 


So then, upon the highest altitude that 
party politics has ever scaled, we raise a 
simple cross. 


It is an emblem of liberty. Let no slave 
fal] in! 


It is an emblem of uprighteousness. Let 
no man do a crooked thing for us! 


It is an emblem of charity, its angles are 


right angles. We can be 90 degrees apart 
and yet abide together, one in Christ. 
So Catholic and Protestant, Calvinist and 
Armenian, Baptist and Quaker, manufac- 
turer and importer, capital and labor, bank- 
er and farmer, come on! 

It is an emblem of breadth; its arms 
stretch wide to every horizon. No cant or 
petty narrowness can harbor there. 

It is an emblem of equality; its foot is 
in the secrets, fruits, and forces of the 
mother earth; its right arm is man, its 
left arm is woman; its head is in the in- 
finite sky. 

It is an emblem of Jesus Chirst in whose 
gospel is neither male nor female, Jew nor 
Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free. 
We raise it in his name, and put him to the 
test according to his own word, “And I, if 
I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 

Labor, with poverty gnawing at its vitals 
shall see it and take heart of hope. Sordid 
capital shall look up from its money-bags, 
see it, and be ashamed. Woman shall see 
it in the Easter morning of American poli- 
tics, when it begins to dawn and shall go 
into the churches and conventions and 
say: “Christ is risen, and behold he goeth 
before you into universal dominion.” 





As a matter of record we publish here- 
with the platform as finally adopted by the 
prohibitionists in convention last month 
in Pittsburgh: 

“The prohibition party, in national con- 
vention assembled, declares its firm convic- 
tion that the manufacture, exportation, im- 
portation and sale of alcoholic beverages 
has produced such social, commercial, in- 
dustrial and political wrongs, and is now 
threatening the perpetuity of all our social 
and political institutions; that suppression 
of the same by a national party organized 
therefor is the greatest object to be ac- 
complished by the voters of our country, 
and is of such importance that it, of right, 
ought to control the political action of all 
our patriotic citizens till such suppression 
is accomplished. 


“The urgency of this cause demands the 
union without further delay of all citizens 
who desire the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic. Therefore, we favor the legal pro- 
hibition by state and national legislation of 
the manufacture, importation, exportation, 
interstate transportation and sale of alco. 
holic beverages. We declare our purpose to 
organize and invite all the friends of pro- 
hibition into our party, and in order to ac- 
complish this end we declare it but right 
to leave every prohibitionist the freedom of 
his own conscience upon all other political 
questions, and trust our representatives to 
take such legislative action upon the other 
political questions as the changes occa- 
sioned by prohibition and the welfare of 
the whole people shall demand.” 
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The Methodist General 


THE C 
MIL HURCH Conference, at Cleveland 
ITANT ee 
0., by a vote of 425 to 98, 
referred back to annual conferences the 


question of eligi- 
bility of women 
as lay delegates. 
The fight for ree- 
ognition was ad- 
mirably led by 
Rev. Dr. A .J. Ky- 
nett, who succeed- 
ed in winning 
seats for the four 
women delegates 
who were present.—||—At the forty-third 
annual meeting of the Chicago Association 
yi Congregational Churches held at the 
Green Street Congregational Church, more 
than fifty churches were represented by 
over 200 delegates. The delegates were the 
pastors of the churches, or alternates, su- 
perintendents of the Sunday Schools and 
two members from each of the churches.— 
||—Rev. John McNeil, who assisted D. I, 
Moody during the World’s Fair, has been 
holding evangelistic meetings in England 
with much success. The congregations 
have numbered as high as 6,000.—||—Rev. 
Dr. James E. Rogers has resigned the pres- 
idency of Blackburn University, Carlinville 
to accept the pastorate of the Third Presby- 
terian Church, Springfield, Ill. He will still 
retain the chair of theology, however.—||— 
Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, pastor of the Church 
of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, will round off 
fifty years of service in the church on Nov. 
19 next, and already the congregation has 
taken steps for a fitting celebration of the 
event.—/|—The General Conference of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church is in 
session at Wilmington, N. C. 
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conferences in the United States are repre- 
sented, this conference being quadrennial. 
—||—A new Baptist hospital was opened at 
Thirty-fourth street and Rhodes avenue, 
Chicago. The Rev. R. H. Austin is the 
president.—||—The attractive call of the 
Clarendon Street Baptist Church, Boston, 
Mass., where the saintly Rev. Dr. A. J. Gor- 
don so long labored, has been declined by 
Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin, who feels that the 
work of his present field at the Greene Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, although in- 
volving much more toil than the Boston 
field, cannot be consistently surrendered.— 
\||\—The Methodist Episcopal Missionary 
Society sends out the following reminder: 
“A million a year for missions was once 
prophecy; it is now history. One million 
two hundred thousand for missions was 
once prophecy; it is now history. One mil- 
lion and a quarter for missions is a proph- 
ecy that bids fair of being shortly ful- 
filled.” —||—It is encouraging to note the in- 
crease in Bible circulation of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and the Nation- 
al Bible Society of Scotland, which the 
Montreal Weekly Witness gives as follows: 
“Bibles, 7,662; testaments, 161,926; portions, 
165,065, making a total of 334,653, an in- 
crease of nearly 25,000 copies.—||—Mrs. 
Mary FE. Lease has declined a call to the 
pastorate of the Central Christian Church 
of Wichita, Kan. “It will take me a year,” 
she said the other day, “to fill my engage- 
ments in the American lecture field, and 
then I expect to take a trip around the 
world.”—||—Eight hundred members of Im- 
manuel Baptist Church, Chicago, celebrated 
lately the completion of their new auditor- 
ium. The house warming took the form of 
a New England dinner, at which fathers 





and mothers and children of the congrega- 














tion were present.—||—Rev. Francis Ed- 
ward Smiley, pastor of the Twenty-third 
Avenue Church, Denver, Col., is conducting 
a successful revival with the churches of 
Pueblo, Col.—||—The Methodist General 
Conference retired from active service Bish- 
ops Thomas Bowman and R. S. Foster, on 
account of advancing Bishops 
and McCabe 
were elected to fill 
their places.—||—Ser- 
mons will be preached 
at Chautauqua this 
sumtner by Rev. Geo. 
A. Gordon, of Boston, 
Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, 
of Chicago, President 
E. Benjamin An- 
drews, of Brown, Rev. 
Chas. Aked, of Liverpool, England, 
Prof. Geo. Adam Smith, of Scotland, and 
Bishop John H. Vincent.—||—The program 
for the great Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion to be held in Washington, D. C., has 
just been made public by Secretary Baer. 
The features and addresses are of unusual 
interest.—||—The corner stone of a new 
Methodist Church at Hoopeston, IIl., to cost 
$20,000, was recently laid. Dr. Frank M. 
Bristol, of Chicago, officiated. All the bus- 
iness houses were closed for the occasion.— 
\||—-The first Japanese Christian church 
building in America was dedicated in San 
Francisco the other day. About 200 Japan- 
ese and as many more Americans were 
present, and the ceremoniey were conducted 
partly in English and partly in Japanese. 
—||—According to the recent report of the 
National Education Association of England 
there is an average attendance of four and 
one-half million children upon the Sunday 
Schools in that land.—||—A public reading 
room is supported by the Christian Endeav- 
or Society of Honesdale, Pa. Visits to the 
number of 8,010 were made to the reading 
room last year.—||—The County Court, of 
Washington county, Alabama, has made a 
rule directing its official sessions to be 


years. 
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opened with scripture reading and prayer. 
—||—At a recent revival, held under the au- 
spices of the Baptist and Methodist denom- 
inations, in Leslie county, Kentucky, one 
hundred confessions were made, twenty- 
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five of them being illicit distillers of whis- 
ky, commonly known as moonshiners. 
They destroyed their stills and say they 
will lead Christian lives in the future. 
From the first of March to the end of Octo- 
ber, 1895, the Bible Institute Colportage As- 
sociation of Chicago, had distributed 12,619 
volumes, sending them into twenty-three 
different states.— || —Plymouth Church, 
srooklyn, N. Y., has a membership of 1,783. 
Three pastors and three women workers are 
employed in conducting, besides the regular 
work of the church, ten branches, two kin- 
dergartens, three working girls’ clubs, two 
sewing schools, a Boys Brigade, three C. E. 
societies and a number of other organiza- 
tions.—||—The Lutheran Church has lost 
one of its most prominent men by the death 
last week, at Germantown, of Charles Wil- 
liam Schaeffer, D. D., LL. D., in the 83rd 
year of his age. 
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Dr. Schaeffer belonged to 
the third generation of a family that has 
been prominent in the church during the 
past two centuries. He was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1832 and entered the pastorate, continuing 
faithfully in the service till the end.—||— 
The annual statistics of the British Con- 
gregationalists for the past year show that 
in England there are 3,385 churches and 
mission stations, and in Wales 1,043. With 
166 non-reporting churches in England, this 
number is increased to 4,594, and if Ireland 
and Scotland be added, the grand total is 
4,816. In the British colonies and on the 
continent of Europe there are 1,081 church- 
es and missions. The number of ministers 
in Great Britain and Ireland is 2,956, of 
whom 130 are temporarily without pastoral 
charge .There are also 199 evangelists and 
lay pastors.—||—Dr. Alexander Maclaren, 
the renowned Baptist preacher of Manches- 
ter, completed his 70th year on Feb. 11. He 
has filled the pastorate at Manchester since 
1858. Dr. Maclaren’s sermons show no 
abatement of intellectual force.—||—The 
First M. E. Church, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
“have a mind to work,” so they will rise up 
and build. They have selected a lot about 
four blocks from where the old church now 
stands. The lot alone costs $40,000. The 
new pastor, Rev. John A. B. Wilson, D. D., 
late of New York City, is very enthusias- 
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tic over the enterprise, and intends putting 
up a church plant that will even surpass 
modern Methodism. The membership of 
this church is now about 2,000, and increas- 
ing every week. 
* * % . 
Joshua Levering, of 
TEMPERANCE 1 Paltimore, Md., was nom- 
inated for president at 
the prohibition convention held in Pitts- 
burg, Pa.—||—A working at 
Bristol, England, among sailors, says that 
out of thirty ships which in one year left 
Bristol for trade on the coast of Africa, the 
cargoes of twenty-five, for the purposes of 
commercial exchange, were confined to gun- 
powder and rum.—||—A petition containing 
20,000 signatures was recently presented to 
Mayor Schieren, of Brooklyn, by representa- 
tives of 110 churches, asking that the city’s 
4,000 saloons be closed on the Sabbath day. 
-|—Dr. Prinzing, of Ulm, Germany, has 
shown that more than 30 per cent of all sui- 
cides committed by men in the prime of life 
are due to drunkenness.—||—There are over 
7,000 saloons in Chicago, many of them fit- 


missionary 


ied up without regard to expense. And yet 
they pay taxes on less than $10,000 of per- 


sonal property!—||—-The drink bill of the 
members of the English House of Commons 
according to the latest returns, amounted 
to $32,500 in five months.—||—The conven- 
tion of the American Anti-Saloon League, 
for 1896, will be held at Washington, D. C., 
Decemter 8 to 10.—||—Illinois reports over 
500 members already added to the state 
W. C. T. U. membership through new or- 
ganizations. This does not include the 
additions to the old unions, which are being 
made in every locality.—||—When a soldier 
gets drunk in the Vancouver barracks, the 
doctor operates on him with a stomach 
pump, then washes the stomach out with a 
weak soda solution, and gives the patient 
a bowl] of hot beef tea extract. It is said 
that intoxication is declining under this 
treatment.—||—The United States census 
for 1890 shows that in every 100,000 persons, 
there are fifty-eight shut up in prisons and 
jails in the prohibition states, 191 in high 
license states, and 212 in the low license 
states. In prohibition states there is one 
person in prison or jail for every 4,138 of 
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the population; in high license states there 
is one person in jail for every 2,140, and in 
low license states one person in prison for 
every 1,829.—||—-For the first time in many 
months not a saloon is open in Harvey. 
The city council did not renew the two 
licenses in effect, and the “dry” element is 
preparing for a jubilee in one of the de- 
serted saloons.—||—The beer question is 
not likely to be taken out of 
politics while, in a year, New York 
city consumes 4,690,000 barrels of beer; Chi- 
cago, 2,600,000; Milwaukee, 2,000,000; St. 
1,900,000, and Philadelphia and 
Brooklyn 1,800,000 each.—||—One of the 
events of the summer in W. C. T. U. circles 
will be the visit to this country of Miss Ag- 
nes E. Slack, honorable secretary of the 
World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union.—-||—The attention of Rev. Dr. C. H. 
Parkhurst, of New York, having been called 
to the published statement that he was 
in favor of opening the saloons of New 

‘ York on Sun- 
day, he imme- 
diately wrote 
the following 
refutation: “I 
have not advo- 
cated open sa- 
loons on Sun- 
day, and did 
not vote with 
the excise com- 
mittee of the 
chamberof 
commerce to refer the question of arbitra- 
ment to the people.”—||—Of the seventy 
thousand breweries in the world, thirty 
thousand are in Germany, Great Britain has 
eighteen thousand and the United States 
five thousand. Fach country uses nearly 
all its own product, except Germany, which 
manufactures more than it consumes.—||— 
It is stated on authority that in Bohemia, 
thirty-three owners hold seventeen one- 
hundredths of the land and own one hun- 
dred and twenty-three big breweries and 
thirty-five distilleries ——||—Dr. D. H. Mann, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., the Right Worthy Grand 
Chief Templar of the I. O. G. T., in a late 
address said: “TI attribute the increase of 
drunkenness to the influx of foreigners. 


entirely 
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High license is no remedy for the evil, for it 
concentrates and monopolizes it. The so- 
lution to the labor question is the stopping 
of the sale of liquors.”—|/—The saloon 
keepers of Atlanta, Ga., have been asking 
the city council to raise their license fee 
from $150 to $500. What better proof could 
be asked that high license is in favor of the 
saloon when the saloon is in favor of high 
license.—||—One man in Chester, England, 
has been before the police justices 130 times 
for drunkenness or assaults; his father was 
up 35 times, one sister 67, and another 49. 
The cost of prosecuting the family and 
keeping it in prison has been over $10,000. 
—||\—According to Edward Page Gaston, of 
the National Christian Citizenship League, 
Chicago, last year, consumed 157,477,900 
gallons of liquor, costing $125,739,188. 

**# * 

The fact that Li Hung 
Chang is so favorable to 
Christian missions is at- 
tributed to the influence of his two daugh- 
ters who were converted while attending 

an American 

school.—| |—Ac- 
cording to the 
report of Mis- 
sionary Bishop 
for India, Jas. 

M. Thoburn, 

the Methodist 

church today 

has in India a 
~ membership of 

Over one hun- 

dred thousand 

persons divided 
into six annual conferences with over 3,000 
native Christian workers under appoint- 
ment of the Bishop.—||—A translation of 
the Latin Bible into Japanese is now being 
prosecuted by the Roman Catholics. The 
gospels of Matthew and Mark will soon be 
published. The Roman Catholics are also 
getting out a Life of Christ.—||—The thir- 
ty Bible societies in existence have issued 
over 240,000,000 Bibles. English and Amer- 
ican societies claim four-fifths of this out- 
put.—-||—There are now 1,360 Christian con- 
gregations in Madagascar. The Roman 
Catholics began work in 1616, but not a 
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trace is now left of their labors.—||—-The 
English papers say that since the death of 
Rev. R. W. McAll, the mission which he 
established in France, and which is known 
as the McAll Mission, has much declined 
owing largely to lack of funds.—||—Recent 
statistics declare that Protestant mission- 
ary societies have throughout the world 
5.055 principal mission stations, and 17,831 
out stations. They have sent out 6,335 
male and 5,219 lady missionaries, and have 
70,033 native helpers and 1,157,688 communi- 
cants.—||—Last year Protestant missions 
in Korea passed their tenth mile stone. No 
missionary now in that country has had 
more than eight years of actual service, yet 
at a public meeting held last October, de- 
scribed in the recently issued report of the 
Korea Religious Tract Society, 50,000 cash 
(small coins) were subscribed by the Kor- 
eans themselves for the printing of relig- 
ious literature.—||—The Pacific Garden Mis- 
sion, of Chicago, has opened its summer 
campaign of gospel wagon service. An ad- 
ditional wagon has been secured and excel- 
lent results are reported.—||—The denomin- 
ation of Friends is doing mission work in 
Mexico, Palestine, Japan, India, Alaska, 
Jamaica, Syria and China. There are a to- 
tal of 42 missionaries—12 males and 30 fe- 
males—with 73 native helpers. They have 
16 mission churches; 793 members; 28 Sun- 
day Schools, with 1,092 scholars; 27 day 
schools, with 834 scholars.—||—The young 
society ladies of Pierre, S. D., have estab- 
lished a rescue home and recently opened 
it with a reception. The street car com- 
pany turned the line over to them for the 
afternoon, and the young ladies as drivers 
and conductors, secured a good sum for the 
home.—|!—The summer distribution of 


flowers in the hospitals of the city, was re- 
sumed this week by the Chicago Flower 


The work will be continued 
through the summer months, distributions 
being made every Tuesday afternoon.—||/— 
Heli Chatelain, the African explorer, mis- 
sionary and philologist, who is now in the 
United States, is engaged in laying before 
philanthropists a plan for the practical abo- 
lition of the internal slave trade in Africa. 
—||—An attempt is about to be made by a 
joint committee of Presbyterian, Wesleyan, 
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Congregational and Baptist missionaries to 
reach the Chinese literati by means of a 


Christian daily newspaper, printed in 
Chinese.— || —Bishop Potter attributes 
the success of American missionaries 
over those of other countries to an en- 


thusiasm instilled by a better knowledge 
and understanding of heathen creeds and 
needs.--||--Of the 4,000,000 Armenians now in 
all the world, Turkey contains 2,500,000; 
Russia, 1,200,000; Persia, 150,000, and the 
rest are scattered over the world. The 
character of the people is most admirable. 
—||—The Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church bases its work upon 
the principle that “the gospel of Christ 
solves all problems;” hence its force of 
eighty-eight native preachers among the 
Indians of this country.—!|—The twenty- 
fifth anniversary meeting of the Woman’s 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
held at Milwaukee, was a grand success. 
The feature of the meeting was the address 
of Mrs. R. W. Patterson, of Chicago, the first 
president of the board. Four candidates 
for missionary work were presented and as- 
signed to foreign fields.—||—The New York 
City Mission and Tract Society, in its ap- 
peal for support, gives a list of.the churches 
and missions which, in 1872 were located in 
the section of the city south of Fourteenth 
street, but which have either removed or 
been givenup. The list includes 47 church- 
es and missions. During the same time 
this society has built three large new 
churches at a cost of $392,000, and have re- 
ceived other property for Day Nursery, 
Workers’ Home and Jewish work worth 
$105,000, in this same section whose popula- 
tion has been steadily increasing.—||—The 
Rev. J. F .Grob, who has been pastor of the 
Second German Evangelical Church of Bal- 
timore for two years, has announced his 
resignation from the denomination, and 
proposes to engage in mission work 
of the Congregationalist Church in Chi- 
cago. The time limit of one year, he be- 
lieves, detrimental to a pastor’s interests, 
and he gives this as his reason for leaving 
the denomination.—|!|—The first number of 
the Missionary, a quarterly magazine de- 
voted to the furtherance of Christian unity, 
was issued by the Paulist Fathers lately. 
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Its purpose is to develop and intensify the 
missionary spirit among the Catholic peo- 
ple, and it will be an important adjunct to 
the Paulists’ plan of preaching to non- 
Catholics, which will go into full operation 
next fall.—||—Taylor E. Daniels, who has 
superintended the Waif’s Mission of Chi- 
cago, for the last twelve years, is looking 
for a new position and the Waif’s Mission 
directors are prospecting for a new super- 
intendent. There has been quite a shaking 
up in the affairs of the mission the last 
week, with the result that Mr. Daniels has 
been dropped from his position. At a meet- 
ing of the directors Saturday, in the office at 
196 Washington street, the resignation of 
Superintendent Daniels was requested, and 
the request was then and there complied 
with.-—||—In 1848 the first Syrian Evangeli- 
cal church was organized in Beyrout with 
eighteen members. There are now twenty- 
one medical missionary stations, which 
treat annually about 3,000 in-door and 140,- 
000 out-door patients. The principal Amer- 
ican agency at work is the Presbyterian 
board (north,) besides which there are 21 
other American, English, Scotch and Irish 
denominational and independent missions 
carrying on educational and medical work 
among all classes.—||—The McAuley Cre- 
morne Mission, New York City, has cele- 
brated its 14th anniversary. The total at- 
tendance for the year was 50,660 persons. 


* * * 
In Germany, where 
SABBATH formerly the business 


houses were closed only a 
few hours each Lord’s Day, they are now 
by law allowed to be open only a few hours. 
In many of the Swiss Cantons comparative- 
ly rigid laws have been enacted, while in 
others the old laxness still prevails.—||—In 
Italy no less than thirty-six cities have 
passed special Sabbath laws since 1892.— 
||—In France progress has been made, and 
in Paris there is no mail delivery except in 
the early hours of the morning, and every 
postoffice official has a Sabbath free once a 
month.—||—In Belgium only those packages 
and letters are delivered which are not 
marked: “Not to be distributed on the 
Lord’s day.”—||—In Holland no Sunday 





























papers are published.—||—In Norway no 
alcoholic drinks are allowed to be sold from 
Saturday afternoon at 5 o’clock to Monday 


morning at 8 o’clock.—||—In Russia the 
postoffices are open for a short time only at 
2 o’clock p. m.—!|—At Terre Haute, Ind., 


a committee of three from the Ministerial 
Association called on the police board last 
week and asked that the Sunday closing 
law be enforced. 

*# * % 

Professor Langley, sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, has invented 
a flying machine, which experts declare has 
solved the problem of flying. Professor 
Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of the 
Bell telephone, describing it, says: ‘The 
aerodrome, or ‘flying machine,’ in question 
was of steel], driven by a steam engine. It 
resembled an enormous bird, soaring in the 
air with extreme regularity in large curves, 
sweeping steadily upward in a spiral path, 

: the spirals with a 
diameter of, per- 
haps, 100 yards, un- 
til it reached a 
height of about 100 
feet in the air. No 
one could have wit- 
nessed the experi- 
ment without be- 
ing convinced that 
t he practicability 
of mechanical 
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flight had been 

PROF. LANGLEY. demonstrated. Pa \| 

—A new British magazine rifle has 
just been invented that will throw a 


ball to a distance of over 4,000 yards. 
—||—Among the discoveries of Prof. Flin- 
ders Petrie on the site of Thebes is that 
of a granite statue and tablet containing a 
very valuable reference to wars with the 
people of Israel. This inscription, when 
verified, is likely to prove a noteworthy 
piece of external evidence and check date 
for old Testament history.—||—A great elec- 
trical exposition was opened in New York 
City May 4. The power for running the 
machines on exhibition is supplied by an 
electric current generated at Niagara Falls, 
462 miles away. Governor Morton touched 
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the button which released the current and 
opened the exposition. One of the fea- 
tures of the show was the meeting of Thos. 
A. Edison and Alexander Graham Bell, the 
great electrical inventors, who shook hands 
on the floor of Grand Central Palace.—||— 
A method of silvering mirrors, producing 
mirrors of much greater brilliancy than 
those made by ordinary processes, has been 
discovered by Herr Hans Boas, of Kiel.—||— 
Thomas A. Edison made the first of his 
long promised experiments in photograph- 
ing a human head by means of the X ray, 
lately. John Wrexford, an employe of the 
laboratory, was chosen as the subject. The 
exposure was an hour and twenty minutes, 
and when the plate was developed some re- 
markable results were found.—||—Each of 
the two turbines which drive 5,000 horse- 
power dynamos at Niagara is situated about 
one hundred and sixty feet below the ma- 
chine, and is connected therewith by a hol- 
low steel shaft 33 inches in diameter. The 
whole weight of this mass of steel is sup- 
ported, not by 
the bearings, but 
by the water 
when the wheel 
is in motion.—||— 
C. D. Vaughn, 
manager of the 
Western Union 
Telegraph Com- 
pany’s station at 
the foot of West 
Fifty-fifth street, 
says he has about 
completed an in- 
vention, by the 
use of which 
it will be possible to telephone across the 
ocean. He says that with the use of his 
invention he has distinctly heard, over a 
wire, the ticking of a watch 1,500 miles 
away.—||—One of the yet undeveloped pos- 
sibilities of electrical application in ma- 
chine shops is that of electro-magnetic 
gearing for shafting, doing away with gear 
wheels and friction clutches.—||—Eggs are 
now imported into Great Britain from Rus- 
sia, shelled, beaten up and preserved in her- 
metically sealed tins, from which they are 
drawn off through a tap.—||—The Swedish 
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ambassador at London, has requested the 

Hudson’s Bay company to inform all its 

agents in the north to watch out for Andre, 

the balloonist, who is trying to reach the 

north pole, and to get hem, as well as the 

Eskimos and Indians who live in these lat- 

itudes, to furnish Andre and his compan- 

ions all the aid in their power.—||—An elec- 

tric locomotive has taken the place of 

mules in a Pennsylvania colliery, as the 

motive power for hauling the coal to the 

surface up the incline from the face of the 
drifts to the tipple. 

%* & * 

For every Christian in 

MISCEL- Japan there are at least 

LANEOUS. two Buddhist priests. 

This single fact will give some idea of the 

immense work yet remaining to be done in 

this land that so many are ready hastily to 

eall as good as Christian.—||—The Evangel- 

istic Training School, planned last summer 

by the World’s Woman’s Christian Temper- 

ance Union, is at work with excellent re- 

sults. It has a non-resident class of about 

fifty. Its resident students, as a “College 

Settlement,” are doing noble service in one 

of the worst parts of New York City.—||— 

Although the late Baron de Hirsch never 

visited America, his benefactions in this 

country amounted 

to $2,500,000. He 

was a Jew, and last 

1} vear he offered the 

Russian govern- 

ment $10,000,000 

for public instruc- 

tion if no distine- 

should be 

to the 

race or religion of 

the pupils. The 

offer was declined. 

—||—The Chicago 

BARON HIRSCH. Y. M. C, A. Ath- 

letic Association 

has notified its members that they, as a 

club, must refrain from taking any part in 

the much advertised union run the Sunday 

before the great yearly road race.—||— 

There has been such an increase in immi- 

gration during the first three months of 

this year that if there is no decrease in the 

remaining months, the total immigration 


tion 
made as 
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will beat the record.—||—Doctors at St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital, in Lexington, Ky., extract- 


-ed a bullet from a negro boy’s foot after lo- 


cating it by means of X rays.—||—An epi- 
demic of cholera has broken out at Alex- 
andria, Egypt. Seventeen new cases and 
eleven deaths from that disease were re- 
ported in one day, recently.—||—The arrival 
of 1,548 Italian immigrants by one steamer 
is an indication of an excess to which the 
business of fleeing from military service to 
the land of liberty is carried. This one ship 
load is only a small portion of the arrivals 
for the month.—||—Father A. F. Kolasze- 
wski, pastor of the Church of the Immacu- 
late Heart of the Blessed Virgin Mary (In- 
dependent Catholic) of Cleveland, O., and 
his 3,000 Polish parishioners, desire to ally 
themselves with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.—||—London’s fifteen or sixteen 
local unions of Christian Endeavor have 
been federated into a London Council of 
Christian Endeavor, with Rev. F. B. Meyer 
as president.—||—There are now nineteen 
Baptist missionaries for China under the 
name of Gospel Mission.—||—The emperor 
of Japan has banished from the island of 
Formosa all Buddhist priests. His reason 
for doing this is that many spies masquer- 
aded as priests, but the fact that the em- 
peror dared to do this shows what a weak 
hold the Buddbist religion has upon him. 
—||—A strong movement is being made 
by the friends of purity at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to rid that city of state regulation of 
vice.—!||--Congress has passed, and the 
President has signed, a bill abolishing the 
post of Chaplain and Professor at the West 
Point Military Academy, and providing that 
a regularly ordained clergyman shall be ap- 
pointed to serve as chaplain, in a civilian 
capacity, for a term of four years.—||— 
Rodney C. Whitemore has been nominated 
for governor by Vermont prohibitionists 
in session at Montpelier.—||—The South- 
ern Baptist Association, at Chattanooga, 
May 8 to 11, celebrated its fifty-first anni- 
versary. Two and a half million members 
were represented.—||—Francis Murphy, the 
temperance evangelist, in conjunction with 
the Rev. Dr. Milner, has been holding a 
series of successful revival meetings at the 
Armour Mission. 





